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GRAND COURT. 


BY THE 
Author of “Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale,” ¢e. 
rn 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel, 
Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour; 
The heavy white limbs, and the cruel 
Red mouth like a venomous flower.—Swinburne. 
THE countess turned round suddenly and faced the 
young man, when the wild words had escaped his 
lips—faced him in all the bold brilliancy of her, 
beauty, smiling her glittering smile, her large eyes 
dancing with a wicked light, the glowing rubies on 
her white throat and arms not more bright than the 
carmine on hercheeks. She waved her hand towards 
Hammond with a gesture, at once careless, and yet 
pirited, half-mocking, half-caressing, wholly grace- 


“Hammond Danvers, second son of Sir Brook Dan- 
vers, crusty and ill-natured old baronet, of the county 
of Hereford ; Hammond Danvers, I love you—love you 
with a warmth, of which your school-girl Norah has 
neither thought nor conception. [am more than forty.” 
She langhed a little bitterly. “More than forty, and 
I have never loved before, never given one passionate 
sigh to mortal—never. Ihave hada hard life. I 
have been married twice; once to a hideous old 
l'renchman, to whom my uncle sold me; secondly, to 
a proud, cold noble, who would never acknowledge 
me tothe world. ‘The first time, I was sold; the 
second time I sold myself. I believed that I was 
created without passion, without affection, without 
heart. I had laid out a plan*for myself—a plan of 
rising, rising higher and higher. With my wealth, 
and my title, my rank, my position—nay, my beauty 
—for lL am no school-girl to feign modesty, and pro- 
test that I am plain—with all these advantages, 
young Hammond Danvers, I felt that I could com- 
mand a marquis, a duke, a prince. I had no more 
notion that I was about to fallinlove. Ah, how I 
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[NORAH SEEKS A REFUGE. | 


would have scorned the idea. But my fate has 
come to me clothed in the form of a handsome 
country gentleman. The first moment that I saw 
your face, Hammond Danvers, your dusky head, 
and faultless Antinous style of beauty, your nostrils 
and lips, carved like the statue of a Greek god . 

“Oh, stop, Lady Monkhouse, stop ;” interrupted 
Hammond. “TI will not listen to this, it is inexpres- 
sibly distasteful to me.” 

“ You must listen—you shall listen, foolish boy!” 
she answered, folding her white arms across her 
chest, and nodding at him defiantly. “Iam aware 
that you are disgusted with me for permitting this 

ad love to take possession of my being ; you think 
that if I desperately admired you, in the green satin 
disguise, and became hoplessly stricken down with 
passionate affection, when I saw you lying fevered, 
tortured—but. oh, so nobly handsome on that sick 
bed—you think that I should have conquered that 
love, because, forsooth, I am seventeen years older 





than you are! Not so, Margaret, Countess of Monk- | 


house is not one to submit patiently to circumstan- 


ces; itis not because you love a puling school-girl that | 


she will resign the hope of winning you. ‘True, you 
do not love me—well and good-———” 

She nodded defiantly at him, with a smile, a 
wicked smile, which made him shudder. 

“Still you love Lady Norah Beaumont, and she 
is in my power.” 

Lady Monkhouse uttered these words with a 
dreadful emphasis. Hammond looked down con- 
fused at the carpet, as though he read bad news on 
the rich pattern ; a frown contracted his ebony brows. 
The countess watched his smart, splendid face, as a 


ness, a sort of prison life, as romanticallk uncomfort- 
able as any in the poetical and bloodthirsty middleages, 
and in that case the sweet Norah will perhaps not 
live to dower her faithful Hammond with her fortune 
of fifty thousand pounds when she comes of age.” 

Hammond started to his fect, his great dark eyes 
flashed passionate and scornful fire upon the infamous 
countess. 

“ Madam, I will report your words and your threats 
in high places,” he said, wrathfully. 

* To what purpose?” she asked, with a scornful 
laugh. “Who would believe you, young gentleman ? 
It strikes me that wrong has a singular and glit- 
tering triumph over right in most cases, in this very 
good world of ours. I am satisfied,” she added, in- 
solently, “ to appear in your eyes as the incarnate 
queen of triumphant wickedness.” 

The clever bad woman again laughed. Hammond 
was utterly amazed at her daring and defiant wicked- 
ness. It seemed to him that this woman talked as 
the Prince of Darkness himself might have dis- 
coursed. 

“The old story over again,” she continued, “if 
you say that I threaten Norah’s life because you re- 


’ 


| fase to marry me, I can, and will inform the world, 


that the insolent, pennyless young dog, Hammond 
Danvers, youngest son of that old, bad-tempered Sir 


| Brook Danvers, had the audacity, after I had kindly 


| went about and maligned me. 


hungry tigress might watch the delicate morsel she | 


contemplated devouring—a fierce love, the love of 
the wild savage, of the unscrupulous heathen, the 
loye of the vile beauteous Sultana Gulbayaz. 

“She isin my power,” repeated the countess. “I 
can will that she shall come forth free, happy, her 
cheek tinged with health; I can send her to a good 
and pleasant school, either in England or abroad ; 


nursed him through an illness, to propose marriage 
to me, the richest titled widow in England ; of course 
I laughed the young upstart to scorn, whereupon ho 
Hammond Danvers, I 
am rich, and you are poor. I tell you the world will 
believe me, and disbelieve you—just as thousands of 
years ago on the banks of the great Nile river, it be- 
lieved Potiphar’s wife, and punished the poor 
Hebrew servant, Joseph.” 

“The devil can quote scripture for his purpose,” 


| said Hammond. 


or I can condemn her to bread and water diet, loneli- | 


“Exactly so,” she answered, “because it is tho 
just beok of truth, and it tells how the good folks 
suffer, and how the bad ones flourish.” 

“Like the green bay tree,” cried the young man, 
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passionately; “‘but suddenly, oh, how suddenly,’ 
as the psalmist saye, ‘do they consume away.’” 

She snapped her fingers lightly. 

“J will take my chance of that,” she said; “and 
now to business, Hammond Danvers. I ought to 
hate you, but I love you so foolishly that I am ready 
to marry you, to settle upon you all the property 
which is not entailed on my little son, and it is vast. 
You will have a large estate in Devonshire, splendid 
shares in the Cornish mines, forty thousand pounds 
down the day we are married. You shall go into 
Parliament, you shall rise into the Cabinet. Nay, I 
will purchase a title for you. Just contrast your pre- 
sent fate and prospects with the princely fortune I 
offer you. Your father is not rich; you are not his 
favourite. At any moment he may take away the 
three hundred a year he allows you, and depend upon 
it, if { become your enemy, I will work upon him, 
and make him beggar you. Then, even if he died 
and left you the three hundred a year, see what a 
beggarly fortune for a fine young man of spirit. 
You will be a ‘ poor gentleman’ all your days, and 
a poor gentleman has little more respect in the world 
than a poor governess, or a poor curate. Shab- 
bily genteel! Bah! I hate the very words, and so 
should you if you are a man of spirit. As for 
Norah——” 

She locked her white and jewelled fingers into 
each other, and positively seemed to grin at him in 
her savage spite. 

“T promise you on the strong will of a dauntless 
woman, that if you refuse to marry me, if you refuse 
to allow me to tell the world that I am engaged to 
haudsome Hammond Danvers, the puling Norah 
shall not live another month,” 

“ Fiend,” he burst forth. 

She blanched to dn ashy whiteness. 

“Be it so, handsome Hammond,” she said, mock- 
ingly. “Oh, thereis notimall broad England ano- 
ther woman with aspirit like mine. I will rnin you, 
and you shall hear of herdeath soon at Cumberton 
Crange—trust me—you can go;” and she pointed to 
the door. 

But he paused. Here was-afoe, powerful, wicked, 








daring beyond the wildest conceptions of imagina- 
tion. It was not wise todefy her. Norah—gentle, | 
brave, noble Norah—pining in her prison house, 
would suffer if he defied this woman, would probably 
die, and then madness he felt would be his fate if he 
had ever to reproach himself with want of caution, | 
patience and temper. 

“Lady Monkhouse,” he said at length, “I apolo- 
gise to you for the rude violence of my expressions. 
You are alady. I have forgotten the polite usages 
of society when I have called you hard names. For- 
give me, my late illness has left me weak, the wine 
has, perhaps, mounted to my brain. I have been ex- 
cited, brutal, bearish. Pray pardon me.” 

“Pray pardon me,” she echoed, making him a 
sweeping courtesy, and her glistening white dress 
made a splendid circle round her. “ Ah, yes, pardon 
you, doubtless ; but I think I spoke plainly enough 
just now. Will you become the husband of Margaret, 
Countess of Monkhouse, or will you not ?” 

“When?” asked Hammond, in a sharp, high tone 
of excitement. 

“Oh, within four months. But I insist upon your 
being bound to me at once. Linsist upon your siguing 
a promise to marry me; in that case I will liberate 
Norah from Cumberton, where I am afraid she is 
very uncomfortable. Nay more, I will let her 
have her fortune and go her way the day that we 
are wed.” 

This resolution cost the selfish woman a great 
effort, but her whole soul had, strange to say, run 
mad with love for Hammond Danvers. No sacrifice 
seemed too great to her now; there would, at least, 
remain Viola’s fortune ; that she resolved should not 
escape her. 

“ But you do not demand that this shall be done 
at once, Lady Monkhouse ?” 

“No. I will give you a whole week to consider. 
See, I, too, can be generous. Give me your hand, 
Iiammond ; it is truce for a week.” 

“Lady Monkhouse,” said Hammond. “ Will you 
pardon me if I request permission to retire? My 
head aches frightfully. I fear a relapse.” 

Instantly all the woman’s mad ferocity disap- 
peared; once more she was the gentle, pitying 
nurse. 

“Ah,” she said, softly, “how shall I reproach 
myself, Hammond, dearest Hammond, if you are ill 
again? come—come, I will call the valet ; he shall 
see you into bed, and I will bring you a refreshing 
draught to compose your nerves.” 


down the grand staircase. He was proceeding to- 
wards the entrance when suddenly the countess 
stood before him, wrapped in a sky-blue morning 
robe; her hair was gathered into a white net, 
spangled with gold, her eyes looked hollow from 
want of rest. 

“ Ah,” she said, “I have lain awake and watched, 
expecting this; so soon faithless. Well, her lady- 
ship at the Grange will regret it as much as I do, 
there is that consolation,” and she gnashed her 
teeth. She was quieter, paler, calmer this morning, 
but fearfully in earnest. 

“ Lady Monkhouse, I am not faithless. I wish to 
escape, but I go to ponder over your conditions. I 
prefer not to doso under this roof. I will write to 
you at the end of the week.” 

“So be it,” she said. 

Then before he could prevent her, she had wound 
her arms about him, and was straining him to her 
heart with the most passionate fervour. Hammond 
extricated himself from her embrace. 

“Lady Monkhouse,” he began, “believe me, I will 
write to you my decision, and you shall see me 
within the week, if—if ” he faltered. 

“You grow ghastly pale under the supposition,” 
she said, roughly, and with a ferocious sneer ; “and 
yet, Mr. Hammond, you will come back—ah! yes, 
you must come back. You will find how utterly 
futile it is to dream that Norah can escape my 
power unless you speak the words that will unloose 
her fetters. Yes, do you understand that ? and then 
poor younger son speak, say will the thought of the 
green Devon Estate, the Cornish mines, the fortune 
of forty thousand pounds down, prove some tempta- 
tion? 

He broke suddenly away from her’ while she 
spoke ‘thus, rushed down the stairs, and left her 
standing with clasped hands and with a grim smile 
on her mouth. She gathered up her long garments 
in her hands, and went on to her Inxurious boudoir. 
There she double locked the door, and flinging her- 
self upon a couch she sobbed some dry, tearless 
sobs, clenched her hands, ground her teeth, and 
muttered between them: 

“T had no patience—I never had patience in all my 
life—never. No, I could not wait to let this man, 
whom I adore, learn to love me‘by slow degrees! I 
must needs rush at him at once; tigress fashion, and 
show him my black soul and my burning heart! 
Well, well, such a manner suits best with my hu- 
mour,” added the fierce woman, rising to her feet, 
aud pacing the room with long:strides. ‘“ Great hea- 
ven, this is indeed retribution! 1 to fall under the 
influence of the demon of passion! I—I to whom 
love verses, love sorrows, and love sighs were an 
unknown language. I, who mocked at them, as make 
believe ; I, who never until now would have weighed 
a man’s heart against a golden bracelet, or a jewelled 
brooch ; I, who would have trampled on the affection 
that could not come to me with purses of gold or 
diamond earrings to buy my love in return, and now 
—now, here is a boy who holds a pitiful income at a 
cross old man’s caprice—a boy without title, rank, or 
position of his own—a boy, too, who hates me !”—she 
hissed out the words vehemently—“ and yet to win 
him—to win the right of accompanying him every- 
where—of demanding how he spends his time, of hav- 
ing him always—always near to me, I would sacrifice 
all lam worth! Ihave humbled myself to the dust 
before him. Ah, if he refuse me now—if he writes 
and tells me that he must decline my gracious offer, 
then Norah—sweet Norah—gentle blossom of the 
Monkhouse tree, tremble in your prison tower. I 
had arranged all for your hasty and unceremonious 
exit from this wicked world before the attumn had 
waned.” 

A glittering smile came to her red lips as she 
spoke thus. 

“ But now I must write to Rokewood. I must tell 
him to pause awhile. Ah, how he will stare—how 
he will curse—how he will call me a madwoman, 
when he hears my resolution; but there is no need, 
unless Hammond promises to become my husband. 
Oh, there never—never surely was a man like him, 
not since the days of crusadiug and chivalry. And yet, 
how rude, cold, and bitter he is to me! Strange— 
strange—strange that coldness, indifference, from the 
beloved object, is the very food of love. It has been 
so in all ages. Ho will never love me, never! 
Yet if I can buy him to my home and heart with 
wealth and promises, and fear, does he think that if he 
were once bound to me, I would let her live? What 
a chicken heart he fancies me!” 

Laughter, low, satanic, unearthly, broke from the 
red lips. She was striding up and down the room 








Hammond was, within half-an-hour from that 
time, soundly sleeping under the effects of the com- 
posing draught. He awoke with the earliest beam 
of the day, hastily bathed and dressed, hurried his 
clothes (which had been brought to the house) into 
his portmanteau, strapped it on his back, and hurried 


now, like a caged tigress. 4 

‘“‘ Norah—Norah, lady fair, I have settled for you 
anyhow, sooner or later ; the romantic fate of an early 
death, at once, if he refuses me ”—her black brows 
contracted into a horrible frown—“ but a longer re- 


CHAPTER XXII: 
She knew she sunk, the night-bird screamed, 
e moon withdrew her troubled light, 
And left the fair, though fall’n she seemed 
To worse than death and deepest night. 
Penrose. 
GRANGER led Lady Norah up a wide staircase and 
across a broad landing toa narrow passage. She 
carried a lamp in her hand, and now, pausing before 
a door while she held up the light to examine, before 
permitting the young lady to pass, she said: 
“Yes, yes, my lady, this is your room ; please to 
go first.” , 
Norah found herself in a strange, large, low-ceil- 
inged apartment, dark, gloomy, with a heavily-cur— 
tained bedstead standing in a recess, and plain, 
homely furniture of painted wood. There was an 
island square of dark drugget in the middle of the 
bare, cold-looking floor ; the one window was a lat- 
tice set deep in the wall. The whole room had an un- 
wholesome smell. Norah glanced about her ruefully. 
“ Truly, if poor papa could see me now,” she said, 
with a bitter smile ; “he would say that his child was 
strangely lodged.” 

“Many princesses have had worse rooms,” cried 
the imaent Granger. 
~ “Certainly, when they were in prison,” said Norah. 
“ Exactly so, and your ladyship is a prisoner now ; 
there is no use in ‘bones about the matter,” 
cried Granger, with a rude, mocking laugh. “ When 
young ladies behave as youand Lady Viola behaved 
there really is nothing left for'their natural guardians 
to do except to. shut them pe cha they learn how to 
behave better. Shall I pull off yourladyship’s boots ?” 
Norah gave a wearied assent. The uselessness of 
contending with her enemiés struck her all at once 
—came upon her senses like astorm: She suffered 
Granger to assist her to undress,and then the woman 
drew the heavy, sombre curtains.of the bed. It was 
made up with sufficiently white linen and counter- 
pane; and. Norah crept into it, after putting up a. 
prayer for safety, and imploring the protection of 
heaven for the beloved and absent Viola. 

She soon sank intoa deep and dreamless sleep, 
and remaiued reposing sweetly and peacefully until 
the morning. en she opened her eyes upon 
that gloomy chamber she was a few moments before 
she could remember where she was, but soon the 
melancholy truth smote upon her heart and senses 
like a knell. She was at Cumberton, seen first 
by moonlight with savage Rokewood grasping 
her arm, and insolent Granger laughing at the other 
side. Oumberton Grange, black and terriblo to t 
hapless Norah as Newgate to the wretched prisoner 
who first awakens within its grim walls. A sort of 
cold shudder seized on Norah while she glanced 
about the mean apartment. There were two or three 
faded portraits in oil against the walls, faces which had 
grown pale and ugly with years, and dust and dirt. 
The common. wash-stand, and paltry toilette-table 
seemed almost too coarse for use, to one reared amid 
the luxury and elegance of Grand Court, but Norah 
was far too sensible to be ruled by such fastidious 
notions. Shearose, washed herself, and arranged 
her hair, then dressed, for Granger had brought up 
clean clothes, and another dress for the young lady. 
A simple morning dress; it was white, trimmed with 
a black and violet sash, but Norah looked beautiful 
asa blush rose when she stood dressed before the 
small dark mirror. She smiled sadly at herself. 

“ Poor Hammond,” she said; “ and he is still in 
the enemies’ quarters. I suppose we shall never 
meet again—never; and Viola, oh, my Viola !—what 
fate is yours ?” 

She looked up with a speechless agony at the 
thought of her adored twin sister, from whom she 
had never been separated since they were infants 
lying in the same cradle. The thought of Viola 
came upon her so strongly that, quite believing her- 
self alone, she burst into a loud and passionate cry. 


cried a shrill virago voice. ‘ What horrible noise 
is that which I hear ?” 

Norah started and turned pale. Now, for the first 
time, she perceived a second door, deep sunk in the 
wall, which led out of the long melancholy apart- 
ment. The sound came from thence. 

“T tell you I will have peace of mornings,” con- 
tinued the voice. “I will not be disturbed.” 

The speaker pushed back the door, and entered 
the sleeping-chamber of the Lady Norah, who drew 
herself up proudly. 

A hideous Frenchwoman appeared, attired in a long 
blue flannel dressing-gown. Her black hair was 
wound like a snake round her ill-shaped head, a low, 
murderous forehead hung over a pair of small, keen, 
wicked, light-green eyes; her nose was almost flat 
on her dark face, which face was seamed and scarred 
in a frightful manner, as if from the application of 
vitriol; her large mouth was devoid of teeth in the 





| Spite if he grants my prayer.” 





front ; the expression of the whole’ was simply and 


“ Hallo, is the world then come now to an end!’” 
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purely evil. It was a cruel face,a cunning face, a 
malignant, savage, sensual face, all in one. Norah 
started back as this ugly woman approached her. 
he Frenchwoman who was thin and tall, astonished 
and disgusted her by running up and winding her 
arms about her neck. 

“ Kiss me, Lady Norah,” she said, “ kiss your new 
governess.” 

“ Governess !” echoed Norah, in a tone of dismay. 

“ Aye, why not? am I not pretty enough, ma chére? 
I assure you I am clever enough. I have travelled 
the Continent from one end to the other. I can 
speak seven languages. I can draw, paint, and play 
three instruments. Nay, you shall not lose your 
time with me I promise you. Kiss me then.” 

But Norah held herself away. 

“No, madam,” she said, “Iam not given to de- 
monstrations. I never kiss anybody but my sister 
Viola.” 

“Her! her! and behold she is not here! It is 
very sad. Well, I go to dress myself in my little 
room which goes out of yours. Meanwhile, you can 
draw up the blind if it seems good to you. When I 
am dressed we will descend to breakfast. I have 
not meanwhile introduced myself; I am Madame 
Diana!” 





And Madame Diana returned through the door by 
which she had entered. Left alone, Norah raised 
the thick muslin blind before the lattice window, 
and then unfastened the lattice itself. The fresh | 
autumn air blew in a refreshing gust upon her pale | 
broad brow. She leaned out and took note of the , 
prospect. The window faced a large, wild garden, | 
where rank luxariance of tree, and shrub, and weed, | 
mingled together in one tangle of colour and greenery, 
and glowing October tinting. Doubtless that great 
garden of Cumberton Grange had been a lovely spot | 
some time in the far past, but long years of neglect | 
had swept it over. The lawns and little bosquets of | 
trees, the parterres and beds once gay with roses, | 
geraniums, stately lilies, and burning verbenas, were | 
now merged one into another, had invaded each | 
other’s territories pell mell, without order, neatness, | 
or taste in the combination of colour or the distribu- | 
tion of class. And yet, although white, wild, con-| 
volvuli twined round the rose bushes to the destruc- | 
tion of the latter, though late scarlet geraniums 
were positively choked up with the white bells of 
poppy, and though blue forgetmenots ran along the 
borders with verbena through the great pear trees 
here so woody and loaded with branches that the 
large, ripe golden-coloured fruit hung few and far 
between, yet, seen under the October sunlight, that 
wild old garden was still gloriously beautiful, with 
its wealth of splendid autumn tinting. A large 
creeper grew against theimmensely high wall oppo- 
site the window ; its ruby tinting was splendid con- | 
trasted with the golden leaves of the elms which | 
grew in a group at its right. There were long lines | 
of strawberry beds, and among their green leaves 
blazed here and there a stray geranium, or a crim- | 
son carnation, whose roots and shoots had wandered | 
from the flower beds. 

But while Norah, with her keen eye for beauty, was 
taking in all the features of this glowing wilderness, 
she remarked with a furtive sigh the enormous | 
height of the garden walls. Olothed as they were | 
with fruit trees, and beautiful plants, still they | 
were prison walls. Beyond and above them rose | 
the everlasting hills, the noble range of moun- 
tain peak and shelving side. With the racy mountain 
air came a yet more keen longing for freedom. The | 
high walls, althoughthey were as high as the house, 
could not shut out the mountain land from the sight 
of the hapless young prisoner. Large hot tears fell | 
upon the window-sill ; she leaned her head upon her 
small hand, and in lieu to wishing to die and escape 
the malice of her enemies there came to her spirit a | 
wild and passionate longing for life and freedom. 

“Oh, if I could escape,” thought Norah. 

The clematis and woodbine which clothed that 
side of the old house, looked in at the open casement 
and shook their delicate bells in the breeze. A sort 
of peace and promise came to the troubled soul of 
the earl’s daughter, while the tears rained hot and | 
fast from hereyes. She closed them in prayer, and 
put up a voiceless but fervent petition to the throne | 
of mercy. All at once the harsh, high-pitched voice | 
of Madame Diana roused her. | 

“ Crying, crying?” she said. “‘ Ma foi, that won't | 
do; no sentiment, no lackadaisical nonsense for me. | 
No, I must not permit it. You must not cry after | 
your lovers and your wild ways at Grand Court. 
We have none of that liere.” 

_ Norah opened her blue eyesin the most annihilat- 
ing disdain right upon Madame Diana. | 

‘You insult me,” she said, passionately. 

Madame Diana laughed. When she laughed the 
effect was most unpleasant. 

“TI never yet hated anybody for being ugly,” | 
thought Norah, “but positively, this woman is so 








hideous that if I were ill and delirious I should be 
haunted by her Gorgon’s head.” 

“Let us descend quickly to breakfast,” said ma- 
dame, drawing the key from her pocket. 

Madame wore a long, trailing, black silk, thin and 
shabby, which ill fitted her gaunt and shrunken form. 
She wore neither collar nor tie of any kind; her 
black hair was, however, wore smoothly arranged 
in front, and she wore a number of false plaits at the 
back. 

“Come along, come,” she said, holding the key 
high above her head ; “ see, I am going to allow you 
to come out. [lock you up always at night, but first 
step in and see my room.” 

Madame Diana's room was a smaller one than Lady 
Norah’s, it was furnished in the same homely fashion, 
but the bed was curtainless. 

“See, I am close to you, close to you always,” said 
Madame Diana, triumphantly. “ After breakfast you 
shall write me some exercises in French, the while 
I talk to your guardian. After that we will walk, for 
you health must be attended to. 

“ Walk,” thought Norah; “how is that? Am I 
not to be a close prisoner ? how is that ?” 

They descended the staircase, and now by day- 
light Norah could not help being struck by the 
gaunt, poverty-stricken appearance of the house. 
The oak stairs were bare ; they echoed to the foot- 
step as though the old Grange were unfurnished and 
empty. 

“T believe verily,” thought Norah, “that this 
house is unfurnished, save a few rooms. It has, I am 
almost certain, lain empty and dismantled for years ; 
and now, a few apartments have just been fitted up 
— old furniture. For what purpose am I brought 

ere?” 

She half shuddered with fear, half smiled in scorn 
when she was crossing the cold, wide hall, with its 
naked stones and grim old paintings, bought up, if 
she had known the truth, at brokers’ shops within the 
last three weeks. They entered a long, low dining 
parlour. The floor was of oak, and there was an old 
Turkey carpet in the centre. The few chairs and 
the sofa were covered with shabby chintz ; a table 
covered with a white cloth was drawn close to the 
fire, which leaped red and bright up the chimney. 
Mr. Rokewood stood before the fire reading and 
crackling a newspaper. There was a strange though 
goundless feeling of security which came over the 
Lady Norah at sight of that familiar, every-day, 
business-like sheet, the Times. 

In that lonely Cumberland house, shut in among 
the silent mountains, walled about by high stone 
defences, like a town which dreads a siege, seeing 
only the evil faces of Rokewood, Madame Diana, and 
the insolent Granger, it was a comfort to see some 
token and sign of the great busy world outside 
which ddi not sanction murder. Surely, if Rokewood 
read his Times he must believe in retributive justice, 
and he must pause and consider before he murdered 
her there in cold blood. 

A cold gleam of cruel satisfaction kindled in his 
eyes as Lady Norah approached him. He threw down 
the crumpled Zimes, and coming up to her, grasped 
her arm in his accustomed brutal fashion. 

“‘ How does your ladyship like Cumberton Grange ?” 
he asked. 

“It is a gloomy house,” she answered ; “but the 
garden, though so wild, is beautiful.” 

“ Ah, so the house is too dull for your taste, is it ?” 
he asked, with a sneer; “that is a pity. I fear you 
won't see another house for a long time.” 

“Norah vouchsafed him no reply. 

“ And now to breakfast,” he cried. “ What have 
we here?—coffee, ham rasher, fried trout, and 
our cook has sent us in some mushrooms and good 
hot cakes. Sit down, Madame Diana. Joe will bring 
bread and butter and eggs presently. Our moun- 


| tain air ought to give you an appetite. As for your 


ladyship,” continued Rokewood, “ there is a round of 
dry bread, and half-a-pint of milk-and-water coming 
in for you presently. 

“ So much better for the complexion than all these 
rich things,” cried madame, with an odious grin. 

Joe the red-haired lad brought in the meagre, 
miserable breakfast for Norah. Like the captive 
king of old; she was nearly moistening it with her 
tears, but pride stepped in and prevented it. 

Silently sat Norah at her meagre breakfast with a 
quiet dignity. When she had finished Rokewood 
called out: 

“Now you can go into the school-room with 
madame; she will give you an exercise to write, and 
she will call in an hour to see if itis done. Take 
her with you madame.” 

Norah had no choice but to follow madame across 
the naked stone hall into a room on the same floor. 
It was a room with bare floor, a long table of com- 
mon wood, a couple of benches, some maps against 
the walls, the French windows opened upon a lit- 
tle sunny lawn, a sweet corner of the wild garden. 





To Norah’s surprise this window was left open, so 
that she could walk out into the garden if she 
chose. 

“* Now sit you down here,” said madame,” pulling 
out copy-books, a large French grammer, an ink- 
bottle and pens from the table-drawer. “Sit you 
down and write me out that exercise before an 
hour.” 

Madame pulled out a small silver watch. The 
exercise referred to was a very easy one. Norah 
smiled slightly; the wretched excuse of calling 
madame a governess, and setting her over her in 
that capacity, could not for one moment deceive her. 
When madame had locked her in, Norah wearily 
took up the pen. 

“T may as well give in to the farce,” she said, to 
herself. ‘The less I spend my strength in useless 
contention the better.” 

She wrote the whole exercise out in less than ten 
minutes ; then she rose up and passed through the 
French window into the garden. Meanwhile, in the 
breakfast-parlour, Rokewood and madame stood 
close together, talking in low yet strong whispers 
before the fire. The door was locked, the curtains 
were down before the window. Human eye and 
human ear were neither upon the plotting couple, 
and yet the stealthiness of their gestures, their 
fearful glancing about to make certain that they 
were indeed alone, would have proved to a hidden 
witness that guilt, deep and black, dyed all their con- 
ference. 

“T tell you, when a thing has to be done it had 
better be done at once and finished with,” said the 
Frenchwoman, speaking rapidly in her own lau- 
guage. ‘ We may hesitate and wait for an opportu- 
nity. We may plan, plot and scheme, and some 
sudden turn ofg@ortune may come and bear the girl 
out of our reach. You want her fifty thousaud 
pounds and her sisters.” 

“The sisters I am sure of,” said Rokewood, witl: 
agrim smile. “I have laid a most wonderful plan 
for that, thanks to the wit of Margaret. Only, unless 
we despatch her, everything passes to her—voue 
hundred thousand pounds is a king’s ransom. 
Manage this well for me, Madame Diana, and | 
promise you five thousand down as your share.” 

The hideous Frenchwoman grinned ; she put her 
brown palm upon the shoulder of Rokewood. 

“Tt is a noble sum, my friend, to one poor and 
wretched as myself. Ma foi! when Margaret sent 
for me I had not third-class fare to bring me from 
Paris here. Since I have thrown the vitrol over my 
face, that the police should not recognise the Marie 
Montfort who was so adroit in stealing the Duc de 
St. Antoine’s diamonds, the circus people would 
never employ me to dance, or to ride; they have 
said that I was so ugly—I should frighten the 
children. Bah! and Eugene Galmont ran away 
with the diamonds, leaving me nothing! I teil 
you I have begged, [ have starved, I have stolen. 
Ah, ma foi! what have I not done? Five thon- 
sand said you, Monsieur Rokewood. I would put 
two such girls to sleep for that sum. But mind; 
when it is done I wait not for legal arrangements ; 
Iam paid on the day,” and she shouk her fingers at 
Rokewood. 

“Certainly,” he answered, quickly. “I had other 
plans, a midnight entry into the house ostensibly 
for robbery; this girl and a servant or two found 
dead in the morning, the house robbed of the silver 
anda few jewels which I have brought; but the 
plan savours too much of the shambles. We want 
something between that and the dangerous slow 
work of poison which always breeds suepicion. | 
have a dread of the poisoning mania. Doctors 
themselves fail at it miserably. Set your wits to 
work. I hate this girl. 1 don't care how painful a 
death she dies.” 

Madame frowned at the fire for a couple of 
minutes. 

“Tt is done,” she said, at last coming up out of her 
black reverie. “ There is a house, four miles from 
here, called Black Farm. It is a house which a few 
months ago might have vied with this in loneliness 
and desolation ; it is in Chancery. It was connected 
with the civil wars, and was a stronghold at the time 
of Charles Edward. I will order the phaeton aud 
drive the girl there myself.” 

“ And what then ?” asked Rokewood. 

“ IT knowthe road,” continued Madame Diana, “ for 
I have driven there with Joe a week ago, since I have 
been occupied in putting this house to rights, ready 
for your reception.” 

“ But what can you dq ?” asked Rokewood, ‘“ when 
you are there?” 

“There is a man caHed Muloch,” responded Ma- 
dame Diana ; “a mad fellow who wanders about these 
mountains under the impression that it is seeking 
his child, who fell from acliff when he was three years 
old; he has been mad ever since. Muloch was here 





yesterday. ‘The servants gave him cold meat. I 
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keep my eyes and cars on the alert.” Aud she nod- | 
ded at Rokewood, 

“T do not understand you,” sajd the secretary. 

“Muloch often and often sleeps iu the dismautled 
rooms at Black Farm,” said Madame Diana. 

“ And what then?” 

“He is a dangerous animal when roused,” was the 
answer of the female miscreant. 

“But, woman, he will kill you algo, perhaps you 
only,” cried Rokewood. 

Madame laughed. 

“ Ah, I am too cunning—too cunfiing—far too cun- 
ning. Wait! Let me order the phaeton, and drive 
to Black Farm, once—twice—thrice with the girl, 
until——” 

“Until,” repeated Rokewood. “ Until——” 

‘““We meet Muloch,” responded madame. “ Leave 
me the rest.” 

“Stay,” said Rokewood, “while you are driving | 
this girl, you must walk the horse up the hills. She 
may fly away from you.” 

“Bah! without one farthing, and not knowing one 
foot of the way ?” 

“Certainly she will. I must accompany you in 
these drives.” 

And so it was arranged. Madame Diana sought 
for Lady Norah, and found her amid the solitude 
and beauty of the melancholy autumn garden, walk- 
ing disconsolately, her beautiful hands clasped before 
her, her head lowered. 

“ Ah, ma chére,” cried the Frenchwoman, in a lively 
voice, “you look melancholy. You are to take a 
drive with your good guardian and me—he is so 
anxious about your health.” 

Norah smiled a bitter incredulous smile. 

“T think he is,” she said, disdainfully. 

“ Ah, without doubt he is, my dgar,” cried Ma- 
dame Diana. “Go up.and put on your warm cloak, 
for the mountain air is keen, and your fur cap—the 
weather is bright, bright October weather. Ah, 
how I love October, the month when the woods 
glow with gold and crimson and the mountains are 
purple with heather bells.” 

Norah went to her chamber, put on a warm cloak, 
and the black fur hat and plume. She came down 
again, and joined her guardian and her governess in 
the breakfast parlour. The table was cleared, and 
madame was crushing sweet biscuits into her mouth, 
and quaffing sherry between whiles. Something 
like womanly pity seemed to stir the hard heart of 
this infamous wretch at sight of sweet, pale Norah, 
who had never harmed her. 

“Here, my dear, you had not a good breakfast,” 
she said and before Rokewood could stop her she 
had handed poor, famished Norah a large abernethy 
biscuit, and some sparkling sherry in a silver drink- 
ing cup. 

Norah drank and ate. Rokewood looked at her 
the while as if he could have torn her limb from 
limb, his hatred of the dignified girl, who had read 
his black and blood-stained secret, who knew herself 
in his power, and yet who refused to be on terms 
with him even in seeming, increased daily. 

“ The carriage is at the door,” he said. 

“inish your wine,” said madame to Norah ; “ and 
put the biscuit in your pocket.” 

Norah obeyed her in both particulars. Another 
moment and she was seated in a pleasant, one-horse 
‘arriage with madame. Rokewood was on the box. 
As soon as they were past the gloomy avenue of 
Cumberton, Norah felt that she could breathe more 
freely. The air of the mountains was invigorating, 
lelicious, racy. Among those hilly ranges of north- 
ern England there is vigour to be found by those 
whose strength fails, whose spirits flag, whose ener- 
vies relax. Norah was young and healthful; if she 
was pale and drooping it was because she was half 
fed, pining after her lost sister, her lost liberty, her 
lost love, mourning her dead father, and fearing her 

wn death by violence. She had enough of trouble 

n her young head, but still the racy mountain breeze, 

the range on range of distant, blue mountain peaks, 
the sense of freedom, of wide expanse of beauty— 
all these spoke to her a language unheard in the 
prison chamber in Grosvenor Square. She looked 
along the green valleys, where broad, bright streams 
were tossing and foaming over the boulder stones. 
She glanced around to the woods clothing the base 
of mountains, and a wild hope awoke in her, a thirst 
for freedom, a conviction that all would be well, a 
passionate clinging to life. 

It seemed that Rokewood knew the country well. 
Ife was not driving among those gloomy blocks of 
hills where the road wound towards Penniston. 
Presently, after nearly an hour’s drive, the chimney 
stacks of a tall house hove in sight. 

Black Farm stood but a short distance from the 
road, which at that spot was so hilly as almost to 
rise to the perpendicular. 

The three travellers were forced to descend, and 





Rokewood walked at the horses’s head. Norah 
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stepped lightly enough up the mountain side, for the 
high road here passed over a portion of “* The Black 
Fell.” 

Madame Diana, in her dusty travelling silk, a hat 
and feather on her head, a large old Paisley shawl 
enveloping her shrunken form, kept up the pace 
wonderfully. 

“There's Black Tarn,” said Rokewood, speaking 
suddenly. 

The utter loneliness of the house, its complete de- 
solation, struck Norah as something awful. It was 
an evil visaged old place. ‘here had been a moat 
round it in ancient times, but now it was dry. Every 
window in the gaunt and huge front was beaten in 
by time, mountain storms, and violence. Its rusty 
gate, leading into a weed-grown courtyard, hung 
upon a single hinge. 

“Ha! ha! there he is—there he is!” cried ma- 
dame, clapping her hands. “There’s Muloch!” 

A mau rose up from among the chaos of wild 
weeds, rough stones, and nettles. A man at sight of 
whom Norah's heart sank. It was easy at once to 
perceive that Muloch was not only insane but fierce, 
not only mad, but dangerous. His feet were bare, 
his clothes a mass of rags; a strong, red beard of 
many mouths growth descended to his chest, his hair 
hung in tangled masses on his shoulders ; in his eyes 
was a wicked light, his white, unearthly face wore a 
grin that reminded one of a savage dog at bay; in 
his hand was a thick knottedclub. This being came 
leaping and howling towards the travellers like a 
wild Indian, and he held out his hand for alms. 

“Muloch, my man,” said Rokewood, putting a 
shilling into the creature’s palm ; “ will you show us 
over Black Tara?” 

Ife tossed the shilling into the air, and caught it 
again. 

“More, more!” he said. 

And a frown contracted his bushy brows. 

“Show us over the house,” said Rokewood. 

He turned and led the way through the gate, and 
to the house. 

Norah shrank back. 

“] prefer not to enter,” she said. 

For answer Rokewood took her by the arm and 
dragged her into the wide, echoing hall. 

“Show on!” said he to the maniac. 

Another moment, and raising his whip, he had cut 
Muloch a stinging blow across the face and eye. To 
see the effect on Muloch was something fearful. 
He raised his club. Norah shrank from him; but 
quick as thought, Rokewood and the Frenchwoman 
stepped out, and slammed to the door. 

Norah was shut up with the infuriated madman. 
Outside she heard the laughter of madame, and wild 
clapping of the wicked hands. 

“It is done, it is done!” she said. 

For a moment, it seemed that Muloch was stunned, 
stupified, with passion; Norah comprehending the 
whole scheme at a glance, did not rush to the door 
in her blind terror, else, while she was struggling 
with the rusty lock, Muloch would have dashed out 
her brains ; but she rushed up a wide stone staircase. 
With a bound and a yell, Muloch followed her. 

“T will beat in—beat in—beat in her head!” he 
howled forth. 

All along au echoing passage she rushed, and hoe 
was upon her heels. At the end of this passage, 
looking back, she saw his face as one sees a face in 
adream. There was no other outlet; a blank wall 
fronted her; she was hemmed in, and in the ex- 
tremity of her terror, she shrieked aloud. 


(To be continued.) 








On Tuesday the Prince of Wales, accompanied by 
Lord Kenlis and party, proceeded to Killington-com- 
mon, some shooting ground owned by his lordship in 
the Westmoreland Falls, where his Royal Highuess 
enjoyed some excellent sport, making a capital bag. 

THE project of constructing a popular theatre for 
grand operas. and opera comique is again brought 
forward. It is said that the plans have been ela- 
borated by M. Adolphe Sax, and completed by MM. 
Laglaise and Gate, It is to be placed in the centro 
of Paris, and will contain 4,000 seats, 1,000 of which 
are to be at one franc each. 

Tne following little anecdote is going the round. 
A clergyman was warning a usurer against the 
immense interest which the latter was in the habit 
of demanding from his debtors. ‘Do you not know, 
uvhappy one,” said the faithful pastor, “ that if you 
always insist on receiving 9 per cent. interest you 
will shut the door of heaven against yourself for 
ever?” “Oh,” replied the usurer, “ looked at from 
heaven the figure 9 presents the appearance of a 
6, and that much per centage is quite lawful!” 

Perer’s Pence.—From the year 1860 up to the 
present time the Pope is said to have derived the 
[~rge sum of 80,000,000f. from the Peter’s penny. The 
italian Government is about to pay to the Pontificial 











treasury the sum of 7,500,000f. on account of the 
Pontificial debt, the amount having arrived in gold. 
The arrival of such a supply has acted favourably ou 
Pontificial Consolides, and also on the Roman Bank, 
which had become seriously depreciated.  860,000f. 
have been invested by the Roman Mont de Piété, 
the result being a rise of 74 in Consolidés. 

THE BottLy-Nosgs AGAtn.—Mr. Drew, of Nairn, 
with his “ bottle-nose ” grievance, has again come to 
the surface. He was told by Mr. Bright that he (Mr. 
Bright) was not aware that bottle-nosed whales came 
under the care of the Board of Trade. He was 
snubbed by the Duke of Argyll, and indeed by 
nearly every person whom he bored with his great 
“ bottle-nose” scheme. He plucked up courage to 
address Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Lowe, in the usual style, 
replied that the bottle-nosed whales “ concern the 
Board of Trade.” His last resort was Mr. Gladstone, 
whose secretary politely acknowledges receipt of 
Mr. Drew’s communication. Mr. Drew, therefore, 
we have no doubt, has taken to the resort of all grie- 
vance-mongers, and will come outas a pamphleteer. 

RarE PLant.— There is at present in the 
possession of Mr. George Terrey; Clerkenwell, a 
most remarkable plant, for which the owner has 
refused considerable sums of money. It is about 
the size of an ordinary gooseberry bush, and although 
living and growing, bears no semblance of vitality. 
It has no foliage; but little pellicles of flint bud 
out of the twigs and stems, which are likewise en- 
circled with rings of flint at every joint. In some 
places the flint, which it appears has exuded from the 
plant itself, cases the stems like a pipe. The plant 
looks black and dead, but the twigs, instead of being 
brittle like wood, are tough as leather thongs. It 
has been. suggested that the flint which forms so 
large a component of plant life, has by some freak 
of nature been eliminated from the natural vesicles 
of the plant and developed outwardly instead. 
Scientific men from various public institutions aud 
learned bodies have inspected this phenomenon, but 
without arriving at any conclusion regarding it, 
beyond its indubitable singularity. 

STRANGE Fisu.—There was caught a few days 
ago, in a stake-net, on the Colvend shore, what is 
supposed to be an unusually large specimen of the 
herring-hake. The fish measured 5 feet 10 inches in 
length, and weighed fully 50 pounds, and in form it re- 
sembles the rock herring, having great breadth at 
the shoulder. The colour is nearly uniform, of a 
dull, pale brown; but when newly caught and wet 
with sea-water most of the body presents a brilliant 
green lustre, the head and neck being especially 
beautiful, equalling in variety and delicacy of hue 
the plumage of the pheasant. The skin is covered 
with scales, many of which are as large as a florin. 
The eyes are full, the jaws are large and powerful, 
but armed with very small teeth. The fish was in 
good condition, and its muscle was enveloped with a 
layer of fat, in some parts half-an-inch thick, and as 
white as a wax-candle. The dorsal fin is especially 
developed, and extended from the shoulder to the 
tail. The largest specimen of the kind ever before 
seen by experienced fishermen in the Solway Firth 
did not weigh more than eight pounds. 

Goine To THE Spas on Bicycies.—Three youths 
left Fleet Mills, Leeds, recently for Scarborough, on 
bicycles. They all arrived safe at. eight o’clock on 
the evening of their departure, and say they felt ns 
worse for the journey next day. The distance io 
about 70 miles, and there are some considerable hills 
on the road. They went the last 24 miles in two 
hours and forty minutes. They proposed to leave 
Scarborough, and work round the coast by way of 
Hull home again. Mr. Huggon, of Park-row, Leeds, 
and a companion also started on a trip with bicycles 
from Leeds to Scarborough and back. The ride to 
Scarborough (70 miles by the route taken) was 
accomplished in 93 hours ; and the return journey 
to Leeds in nine hours. A party of nearly 30 velo- 
cipedestrians likewise started on bicycles from Joo 
Hillman’s, Birmingham, for a journey to Kenilworth 
and back. The meeting previous to the start possess- 
ing something of a novelty about it, a large number 
of people assembled in the street, The start was 
made at 2.5. Three of the party passed down 
Suffolk-street to avoid the crowd ; thence they pro- 
ceeded along Smallbrook-street, up Cheapside, and 
on to the Warwick-road, when they came up with a 
number of others who had gone by another route. 
The trio were too swift for the rest, and after ashort 
run together parted company. At Knowle, the three 
dismounted for refreshments, and resumed their 
journey at 3.55, arrived at 5.5. The trio started to 
return to Birmingham at 7. Five miles on the road 
they took a wrong turning—a mistake which they did 
not discover till they had gone about five miles. 
They then returned to the Coventry-road, and had @ 
good run home, which was reached at 10.20. 
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THE DOWAGER’S SECRET. 


———»—__—- 
CHAPTER V. 

“I THInK I shall never be able to sleep to-night,” 
murmured the fair baroness, as she flung herself, for 
the third time, into the luxurious arm-ehair, and 
threw off the mantle from her hot, flushed face. 
“NowI come to look at it reflectively, the disappear- 
auce of this young girl is certainly startling. Such 
woeful, horrible things happen inthis wonderful world 
of ours! But why do they both insinuate that the 
Count Scheffer has anything to do with it? Count 
Scheffer, who never saw her until to-night. He was 
very mnch fascinated, I know, but it was with the 
singer and musician, notthe woman. Besides Count 
Scheffer is safely guarded—by—well, he certainly 
loved me once. I thought he was going to explain, 
the other day. What a mysterious thing it was which 
made that cruel estrangement. But for that I might 
have married him, instead of the baron. Alack-a- 
day! such strange changes come. I wonder if he 
remembers that night of the /éte in my father’s house 
—if he ever thinks of it, and recalls his following 
me into the conservatory, and falling down upon his 
knees among those tall poplars, and vowing that 
without my favour the world was a blank to him. 
{t seemed to me he was going to speak of it the 
other day, when I wore the oleanders in my hair, 
but just as he began to ask if Iremembered old times 
my mother-in-law swept in between us. How dire- 
fully her eyes glowed and sparkled! And now, to- 
night, she seems angry that the count has admired 
another. She was ever a strange, mysterious woman, 
and Ihave many a time wondered if ever I should 
have married the baron but for her imperious manage- 
mentand my father’s subserviency. Well-a-day ; it 
is all past now. ‘The baron is dead and gone.” 

She folded her white hands, sighed softly, and sat 
motionless, with a dreamy look in her eyes, although 
they gave no tokens of weariness. While she sat 


thus there was a low, soft: tap on the corridor door, | 


and a suppressed voice spoke cautiously, as the door 
was pushed open, without any pause for permission. 

‘“T wish to speak with you a moment.” 

The baroness started up from her dreamy attitude, 
a blended expression of astonishment and terror 
sweeping across her face. : 

The next moment she recognised the daring in- 
truder. ‘Count Scheffer !” cried she. 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon for this bold intru- 
sion,” said he, hastily, in a low, earnest voice; “ but 
au imperative reason drove me to trust to your lady- 
ship's kindness. I do not mean to cross the thresh- 








[LADY HILDEGARDE’S ALARM. | 


old. I shall not remain an instant. Dearest 
Hildegarde, will you trust tomy judgment, without 
waiting for an explanation? It is vitally important 
to the welfare of a worthy and innocent person that 


I should know whether your mother-in-law is in | 


this house at this moment. No one but yourself 
has the privilege of intruding into her chamber at 
this late hour. Your woman’s wit will enable you 
to find some pretext. 
favour? Ifsheis there, in her chamber, close this 
door in the corridor, but if she is absent leave it 
open, and I, from my dressing-room-door, can watch, 
and read your answer to this question, which it seems 
to me that I must, somehow, have to-night.” 

The baroness lifted her white hand with a sudden, 
dignified gesture. 

“T will do my best for you, count, if, in return, 
you will give a solemn answer to a single question of 
mine.” 


“Name it quickly,” answered Count Scheffer, in a | 


tone of intense relief. 

“ Hold up your hand—your right hand. Now, in 
the sight of Heaven, answer me if you have any hand 
in, or connivance or knowledge of the mysterious 
disappearance of Theresa Schuyler, on her return 
from this evening’s entertainment to her home ?” 

“ Any connivance in it!” repeated the count, in- 
dignantly. ‘What do you take me for, my dear 
Hildegarde? I call Heaven to witness that I have 
not indeed been guilty of such wickedness. I have 
certainly a knowledge of it, for the porter came to 
my valet with the startling news.” 

“Tt is enough,” returned the Baroness Hildegarde, 
with a glad ring of reassured confidence in her voice. 
“Let them say what they will now, I shall believe 
you. Nowyoumaygo. I will find some excuse for 
performing your errand. Good night once more.” 

“Good night,” echoed the count,.softly, and re- 
treated as silently as he had come. 

“T will just go with this story of the girl’s dis- 
appearance. I will tell her I could not sleep with- 
out coming to her with it,” thought the baroness ; and 
passing into her chamber she took the silver candle- 
stick from the stand, and went on through the cham- 
ber of the little heir of Grafenstein, across a second 
suite of rooins, and laid her hands on the door of the 
dowager’s sleeping-room. It was locked. Nothing 
discouraged, though possibly a trifle daunted, she 
turned, threaded an inner corridor devoted to the 
baroness, and passing through those unbarred doors, 
crossed noiselessly into the sleeping-room. A light 
was burning on the dressing-table, and it revealed a 
bed undisturbed, and an empty room. The youtii- 
ful daughter-in-law louked around in vague alarm, 


Will you do for me this great | 


, and discovered that a mantle, trailing across an arm- 
| chair, asif thrownthere by a hasty hand, was splashed 

with mud, and still glittering with drops of moisture 
| which had every appearance of rain. 

She made her retreat without disturbing the 
slumber of her dressing-maid, whose measured 
| breathing echoed through the rooms, but did not re- 
| turn to her room at once. 

“T will examine all the corridors,” she said men- 
tally. “I will make sure that she is not in the house 
| befere I set open the door.” 

And she went patiently and fearlessly through all 
| the upper halls and passage-ways of the great house, 

looking into all the rooms where she was sure there 
| were no sleepers. Her velvet-slippered feet made uo 
| noise, and the soft white dress gave out no rustle. 
| As she passed a closed up passage-way, which led 
| out upon a rear balcony, and thence down a long 
flight of stone steps into the little rear garden, she 
stopped abruptly. The door had been long unused, 
and she supposed it was nailed up against any at- 
tempt at egress, but as she glanced at it now, with 
| eyes sharpened by her anxiety and curiosity, she 
was positive that it was a little ajar. At any other 
time her timidity wouid have deterred her from fur- 
ther exploration at this unreasonable hour. Now, how- 
| ever, her thoughts were all bent upon fulfilling the 
count’s wish, and she had no idea of meeting anyone 
but the dowager. She set down her candle, and 
with both fair hands swung open the great door 
with little difficulty and no noise whatever. 

Sho went on slowly, but as lightly as a ghost, 
looking not unlike one, with her floating white gar- 
| ments and the cloud of waving hair around her 
shoulders, and crossed the balcony, and stood at the 
top of the great staircase, looking down. 

Now, all at once, she became aware of the venture- 
someness of the act. For, from behind the grim 
stone warrior—which statue made one of the orna- 
ments, oft repeated, on the facade, and was placed 
| at the upper and lower landings to correspond— 

from behind this statue stepped forth almost as tall 
and brawny a figure, and moved slowly towards her. 

A cold dew of terror crept over her as if an icy hand 
| had passed swiftly along her limbs. Who was the 

man? And why was he here, with the long-closed 

door unbarred, giving him unhindered admittance to 

the whole building? Was there a confederate prowl- 

ing around those silent, deserted corridors of the up- 

per story? And did this account for the strange 
| absence of the dowager ? 

The baroness stood there motionless, glued to the 

spot by her deadly terror, with hands clasped and 
dilated eyes, fascinated by the approaching figure. 
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This unused outer staircase was so far away from 
tle rest of theimmense building that she knew that a 
common call wéuld scarcely claim attertion. But 
there was a watchman tramping on his beat outside 
the lower gate. Should she scream for help, while 
yet the power was left her? Ah, the power had 
gone without help of the ruffian’s suffocating hand. 
Her wild terror had paralysed her tongue. She made 
a desperate effort, and only afticulated a faint, hollow 
whisper. 

The man came slowly up the stairs, and stretched 
out his hand towards her. 

Now the spell of frozen horror was suddenly 
snapped asunder. The baroness gave a wild, pierc- 
ing scream, and fled toward the upper air. 

But some one there seized upon her with fierce 
hands, and cowering and shuddering the terrified 
lady gave herself up for lost, and yielded passively, 
as she was dragged into the corridor, where the 
candle she had left upon the floor was still shedding 
its faint illumination. 

“What is this? Who is spying here ?” gasped a 
hoarse, strained voice. 

At which the baroness, with a hysterical sob of 
relief, exclaimed : 

“Mother, mother, is it you?” and clasped the 
other’s hands wildly. 

“ Hildegarde!” cried the dowager, in stern dis- 
pleasure ; * what does all this mean? What silly ac- 
tion is this, and who screamed just now, in a fashion 
likely to alarm the whole house and the watchman 
in the street ?” 

“T could not help it; oh, I could not help it! Bar 
the door I beg of you! There is a man there on the 
steps, a robber, a murderer, perhaps. Oh, fasten the 
door before he gets in!” 

The dowager held the clinging hands with a fierce 
pressure. She looked down into the white terrified 
face with a piercing glance that seemed to have the 
power of reading every thought of the mind be- 
hind. 

‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed she, but her tone had lost 
its rasping alarm andintenseexcitement. “ You were 
always frightened at a shadow. How do you know 
there wasaman? Did you speak toone? Did you 
hear a word from him ?” 

“No, no; but [saw him move. He came up the 
steps towards me. Oh, fasten the door!” 

“T will go and see myself,” said the dowager, 
fiercely ; and then she started angrily. “ Hark! some 
one is stirring in the corridor below. That shriek of 
yours has giventhe alarm. You have made mischief 
enough if you have roused that hawk-eyed Count 
Scheffer.” 

The count it was. 


He came up the stairs three 
steps at a bound, with a candle in one hand and a 
weapon in the other, but stopped short at sight of 
the two noble ladies, standing there with pallid faces 
and glittering eyes. 
“What has happened ? 


Can I be of any assist- 
ance, ladies? I heard the Countess Hildegarde’s 
voice, | am sure, screaming for help. What can Ido 
to serve you?” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the younger countess; “ you 

But the dowager’s fingers closed upon her hand 
like a vice, pressing a sharp-edged ring into one of 
the slender fingers, till it cut like a knife. 

“Thank you, Count Scheffer. It is only a silly 
fright of my daughter-in-law. We were looking 
over this corridor, and she fancied the shadow of one 
of the statues was a veritable robber. I have con- 
viuced her of the mistake. Pray let us all return 
to our chambers and allow the rest of the house to 
sleep while yet it is night,” she said, coldly ; and as she 
spoke she drew the Baroness Hildegarde’s arm reso- 
lutely through her own, and led her to her own room, 
and put her into the chair, as she would have done 
a naughty child. And the youthful baroness sub- 
mnitted as passively. 

“Now,” said the dowager, bending down, and 
looking steadily with those weird eyes of hers into 
the other’s face; “do you understand, Hildegarde, 
you are to remain in this room for the rest of the 
night, and you are to corroborate my story when the 
count comes to question you?” 

At this the Baroness Hildegarde roused herself a 
little, while a faint glow of indignation mantled her 
cheek. 

“But, mother, I certainly saw a man there, and I 
had reason to be frightened. I am not so muci of 
a child as you would make me out.” 

The dowager stamped her foot angrily. 

“You are worse than a child—you are a perverse 
simpleton, who would ruin your own fortune and that 
of little Max. Tell me, will you do asI say? Every 
moment I wait here imperils the honour and safety 
of the name your child bears.” 

“If there is any danger, show it me. I cannot con- 
sent to any acting in the dark,” returned the baroness 
firmly ; for, in spite of her constitutional timidity, sue 
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hada brave spirit when once it was roused. Her 
mother-in-law glared at her with eyes fiery with 
almost insane fury. She started for the coor, and 
then came back and shook her long, thin hand 
threateningly in the other’s face. 

“T cannot stay any longer now. If you dare to 
tell Count Scheffer a different story be sure that the 
punishment will come on you and omyour child. If 
you have a mother’s heart in your beware 
how you help that man to ferret out/‘anything that 
has happened here to-night.” 

And then turhing swiftly she walked out of the 
room. 

The Baroness Hildegarde rose and locked all the 
doors, and then sat down, shuddering with vague 
alarm. 

“What does she mean? What cam she mean? 
Ob, Iam more than ever afraid of her! She is a 
strange, wild woman. She is a dreadful: woman! 
What mystery is it over which she and Count Scheffer 
are quarrelling? And what has it to do with Mux 
and me? My darling Max! indeed, indeed, I cannot 
allow any punishment to fall on your innocent head. 
I must keep silence about that strange visitor on the 
outer staircase until I have a better explanation. 
Oh, I hope the count will not ask me anything! I 
will go to my chamber ; I will wake upGretchen, and 
keep her by me until daylight. I shall never dare to 
close my eyes till daylight comes, and Gretchen will 
talk, and if the count hears our voices, be’will never 
venture to knock at the door.” 

And suiting the action to the words»she left the 
dressing-room, after extinguishing theslights in the 
candelabra, and retired into the chamber: And the 
night passed without further molestation. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue sickly, yellow light of early morning streamed 
over the little room, decked so lovingly for Tessa’s 
triumph, and showed it still and desolate, be- 
reft of its light and joy, deserted by its singing 
bird. 

‘ Gotthart had exhausted his feeble strength in 
passionate grief, and had fallen asleep in his-chair, 
his pale, delicate face resting against the cushions, 
looking like a withered flower with his hollow cheeks 
and dark circled eyes. His thin fingers, delicate and 
white as any girl’s, still clung to a faded garland 
with which he had been prepared to crown the 
triumphant singer. 

Konrad looked at him wistfully when he came in, 
softly followed by a detective, whom he had brought 
thus promptly that he might start at once upon any 
clue which his sharpeued professional eyes might 
detect. 

“T shall lose him, also,” he murmured. “ Tessa’s 
loss will be his death-blow, as well as that of Father 
Franz.” 

And he crushed down the groan, and turned al- 
most sternly to set a chair for the policeman. 

“ Now,” said he, “I have given you all the facts ; 
every slightest hint that I have racked my brain to 
find. Can you invent or:imagine anything to ac- 
count for this mysterious disappearance? Is it not 
unexampled among all your previous experience ?” 

The officer smiled gravely. 

“Nay, we are used to dealing with quite as strange 
chances, and most frequently it unravels a very 
common and matter-of-fact story. Let us recapitu- 
late. The young woman is lovely and talented, so 
much so that her debit makes it certain, even to such 
fine judges as the Baroness Grafenstein and Count 
Scheffer and their noble associates, that she will be- 
come a bright, particular star in the musical world. 
[make my first note there, and shall straightway 
proceed to investigate cautiously if there is any 
artiste here in Munich who has been made aware of 
this probable triumph, whose jealousy you see, might 
have been aroused.” 

“Could any one live who was so base as to con- 
spire against an innocent creature like Tessa,” 
ejaculated Konrad indignantly, a fierce sparkle glint- 
ing across his fine eyes. 

‘The detective smiled more broadly. 

“Ah, my young friend, you are unversed in passions 
of the human heart. Jealous love or jealous pride 
will pause at no act, however desperate. I have 
made my note number one. Next it has suggested 
itself to me that it is possible some lover, of whom 
you know nothing, has carried her off, or it may be 
she has gone herself.” 

“ Never, never. Don’t dare insinuate such base- 
ness of my pure-hearted little girl,” ejaculated a 
quavering voice from the door. 

They both turned hastily to see the hollow- 
eyed, haggard, misery-marked face of the old maestro. 

The detective’s heart, hardened as it was by the 
frequency of such distressing sights, melted within 
him. 

“‘T meant no harm, sir,” he said, quickly, while he 
bowed as respectfully as to a nobleman; “ you must 
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remember I am only acting professionally and stating 
the possibilities.” 

“Tt is not possible that one evening of triumph 
could change my pure-hearted child inte an ungrate- 
ful monster,” said Herr Wobler, sinking wearily into 
achair; “but do not mind me, go on, tell us what 
slightest anations you can see.” 

The mam looked hesitatingly into Konrad’s sternly 
set face. 

4 Perhaps itis as well to keep my suspicions all 
to myself,” he said; “but if you please, I wish you 
would repeat carefully every word you heard ex- 
changed between the young lady and this—Count 
Scheffer.” 

Konrad began, but as he went on his voice trembled 
and his own brow grew black. He hated himself 
that he could not despoil the words.of their signitfi- 
cance. 

“*Oh, how can I forsake that good old man,”” re- 
peated the detective. ‘There, is not that conclu- 
sive proof that this desertion was contemplated ? 
That.was what I had in my mind. It seems to mo 
a great deal hinges upon that speech, that is, if you 
are sure just such words were spoken.” 

How he sighed; oh, how Konrad wished that he 
could not be sure! But, no, the words had burnt too 
fiercely into his memory for any hope of misun- 
derstanding. She had certainly spoken them in his 
hearing. 

Hegroaned as he replied : 

“Tam sure that I have given them correctly.” 

The old maestro dashed his trembling hand across. 
his eyes. 

“What could. she mean, what could she mean, 
Konrad ?” demanded he, wistfully. 

Konrad had neither voice nor heart to reply. He 
went over to Gotthart’s chair and fixed the pillow 
more comfortably, for the lad was stirring uneasily, 
and his lips were working in nervous pain ; and he 
stood there in mournful silence, resting one hand 
lovingly on the weakly, slender arm, which dropped 
over the chair. 

“Not that I distrust her,” cried out Herr Wohler, 
stoutly ; “not that I believe my loving little Tessa 
meant to fly trom the home which had sheltered her 
in her poverty and need. No, no, I defy all the proof 
in the world to convince me of that. But I am try- 
ing to see what it could be that made her give him 
such an answer.” 

“It is possible that he was urging a different style 
of instruction. Count Scheffer is notorious for his 
love of music, and is well versed in all the methods,” 
said the policeman, more, however, from the bene- 
volent wish to soothe the poor old man’s distress, 
than from any real belief in the suggestion. 

Herr Wohler clapped his hands and cried out, with. 
a sob between each word : 

“That is it, Konrad. Don't you see, Konrad? I 
have instructed the girl to love Bache as ardently as I 
do, and this Count Scheffer is on the other: side. 
Brave little heart, she would not forsake poor old 
Wohler. Oh! whereisshe? What cruel thing has 
happened to my darling? Sho is, maybe, weeping 
her beautiful eyes dim atthis very moment, or they 
may be closed—closed for ever! Oh, how terrible this 
suspense is! I cannot bear it!” 

And he wrung his hands and walked to and fro 
with frantic, weakly steps. The noise woke up Gott- 
hart, who lifted his head, smiled bewildcringly into 
his brother’s face, and then exclaimed, joyfully: 

“Tessa has come. You have found ‘l'essa ?” 

Konrad’s stern lip writhed ; he tried twice to answer 
ard failed, but the old maestro came hurriedly to the 
chair, and grasped his hand. 

“ Gotthart, Gotthart, she used to say you was our 
wise little oracle. Tell me, do you believe Tessa has- 
forsaken us?” 

“Who dares to say it?” cried Gotthart, starting 
up, his blue eyes flashing with indignation. “Show 
the person to me, and weak as I am I will do my 
best to force him to take back the foul lie.” 

Herr Wohler covered the thin hands with his tears 
and kisses, and then turned triumphantly to the de- 
tective. 

“There! our oracle has spoken. You are tostart 
with what other presumption you like, but not with 
the idea that Theresa Schuyler has wilfully deserted 
her humble friends.” 

The man was really shaken from his firm belief 
that the young girl, dazzled by her brilliant glimpse 
of a grander life, had yielded to tie temptations 
offered by a noble and wealthy lover. 

He rose quietly and said he must go to look care- 
fully over the street, and review just what could be 
proved to have happened in it that night. 

“And we shall hear from you promptly,” said 
Konrad. 

“You may cometo meas often as,youchoose. Let 
us go,” he added, in a lower voice, with a significant 
glance towards the old maestro. “I could never tell 
him avy harm, let the proofs be ever so positive.” 
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“ Don’t be so thoroughly discouraged,” he added; 
ae he shook hands with Herr Wolter; “remember 
that it is scarcely twelve hours yet since the young 
man parted with her. It is a great deal to have so 
early a start. Keep upagood heart. I do not doubt, 
myself, but that in forty-eight hours longer, we shall 
know the truth and have possession of the girl.” 

“Heaven grant that it may be so!” ejaculated the 
old man; “ each hour till then will be a day, and each 
day a year. And I have not a long lease left of 
life, bat how could I die without saying my fare- 
well to Tessa’s sweet face?” 

Two hours afterwards the detective came back 
again ; he had his tablet filled with hastily scrawled 
notes. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Konrad, drawing a deep breath. 

“] want to know who saw an ordinary-looking hack 
here in this street at ten o’clock last evening. There 
was such a one, and it stopped twice, and the baker's 
journeyman at the corner is positive that a woman 
got out here. He says he saw plainly by the street 
lamp @ woman, all wrapped in a black cloak, get out 
here.” 

“T was away with Tessa at the baroness’s party,” 
returned Konrad. 

“And I was there on the balcony at that hour,” 
said Herr Wohler, uneasily. 

“ And you,” asked the detective, turning to Gotthart. 

“Tsat in my chair here at the table reading all the 
time, until Father Franz came in with the garlands 

“Who else occupies the building ?” 

“There is the saddler’s shop in front, and the two 
sign-painters on the other side, and Frau Helver the 
seamstress and——” 

“Frau Helver the seamstress—let us goin and see 
what she can tell,” interrupted the detective. 

Konrad led the way promptly, and in a moment 
more the sharp-featured, weazened old lady was 
dusting out her chairs for their accommodation. 

“She knows the circumstances, of course,” said 
the officer, looking questioningly at Konrad. 

“ Yes, sir, and is as grieved as any of us.” 

“That Iam. The sweet, little darling brought 
me a streak of sunshine every time she came into my 
room. Often and often, when work has been driving, 
she’s come in and helped me, rather than let me sew 
till late at night, and laughed while she told how she 
should hide the needle pricks from Father Franz. 
He wouldn't let her sew, you know, because he wanted 
the little white fingers for music,” volunteered the 
seamstress. ‘And to think this strange thing has 
happened. Woe is me! this is a dreadful world!” 

“Did you have any visitors last evening?” broke 
in the detective. 

“Visitors !~-law sakes, I’m too busy for that.” 

“Nobody came to see you at all then,” said the 
man, in a voice of keen disappvintment. 

“ Nobody at all, except that stranger who wanted 
handkerchiefs embroidered,” returned Frau Helver, 
slowly. ; 

“ Ah, a stranger! that is it exactly. It was a 
woman, and she was here, say about ten o'clock, or a 
little after ?” 

“Yes, I should think so. But I didn’t know who 
she was,and I never put down my needle while she 
talked. I wasn’t going to be hindered. I hadn't 
eyes for embroidery, and I told her so; and she might 
have gone with that hint, and not stayed hindering 
me.” 

The listener darted at facts with professional 
acuteness. 

“So she stayed to talk, and of course she couldn't 
= alone. Did she ask anything about your neigh- 

ours 2” 

“ Well, yes, she seemed interested to know every- 
thing. She thought it must be a gloomy place here 


And then Frau Helver burst iuto a little flood of 
agitated tears. 

Konrad smiled mournfully. 

“Everybody loved her, sir, you see; everybody 
loved Tessa.” 

“ And this stranger, what did she ask about the 
girl? Of course you told her that she was away 
singing at the Baroness Grafensteiu'’s. Did she want 
to know what time she was coming home and how ?” 

“ No, sir, she never wanted to know anything about 
it. Everything I[ tried to tell, about what a great thing 
it was for ‘Tessa to sing in the grand saloons of the 
Baroness Grafenstein she turned me right back to 
talk about the life here. And she seemed most 
curious to know how Herr Wohler came to have 
Tessa in his care. And that was what I couldu’t 
tell her, because they were all here when I came. I 
only knew that she wasn’t his daughter, nor any true 
relation.” ‘ 

“ And now, take time to think, and then give me 
as good a description as you can of the woman's 
person.” 

Frau Helver held up both hands. 

“ Bless your soul! I can’t say a word. Didn't I 
tell you she had a great thick veil over her face, and 
kept it there all the time? and it might have been of 
iron for all my seeing though it!” 

“That’s bad. But the formcouldn’t be disguised ; 
was she tall or short, stout or thin? And what ma- 
terial made up the cloak ?” 

“Dear, dear! what a blind old fool I am!” moaned 
Frau Helver. “I couldn't tell you anything to do 
any good; I kept sewing all the time. Ionly know 
the cloak was something stout and black, and that 
the woman must have been taller than common. 
But I should know the voice; I am certain1 should 
know the voice.” 

“Which is of but little consequence,” observed 
the officer, testily; ““well we must do the best we 
can. The baker's man says he is positive the hack 
was one of the street carriages which wait about 
for customers. Perhaps the driver can do better 
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for us. I will send a man to bring to me every 
driver who was in this vicinity after dark.” 
(To be continued.) 
THE 


HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
With wild surprise, 
As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless she stood. 
Thomson. 

GIRALDA was filled with an innocent delight at the 
prospect of so soon beholding her mother, as she 
fully believed she should behold her wpon the boards 
of the theatre. She was filled with loving im- 
patience to introduce to her her new protector, whose 
brilliant promises had filled her own heart with 
gladness. She longed to see her play a part to an 
enthusiastic audience. She exulted already in the 
thought of her mother’s professional triumphs. 

“ Dear, dearest mamma !” 
attired ‘herself in her own room for the evening. 
“ How surprised she will be to see me! How de- 
lighted she will be wheu I tell her all his lordship has 
promised me! Iam almost too happy! And then, 
to make my joy quite complete, I am to see this 
splendidly beautiful Lady Beatrice Hampton! How 
much I have heard of her lately! I readin the paper 
of her beauty, her coldness, her admirers, and her 
jewels! I heard at Trevalyan Park that she had 
been the betrothed wife of that poor Mr. Geoffrey 'T're- 
valyan! And now she is engaged to Mr. Geoffrey's 


she thought, as she | 


costume, and then his grand and massive features 
beamed with an approving and admiring smi e. 

Grim as his nature had grown to be, he could vot 
look coldly upon the vision of fairy loveliness before 
him. 

Blushing and glowing, with her wide, sunny eyes 
uplifted, that he might look full into their spleudours, 
which fairly rivalled those of purple, tropical skies, 2 
smile on her scarlet lips, 2 world of innocent witcl- 
ery in her glances—what wonder was it that the old 
marquis’s face softened into an expression of actuals 
tenderness, and that he looked upon the gracefut 
little creature with a pride and yearning fondness 
that almost startled himseli ? 

“ How ‘strangely I feel drawn towards you, m3 
child,” he said, rising, as slice came nearer, and laying 
his large white hand upon her little dark head. “i 
feel towards you as I once thought I should feel to- 
wards Geoffrey’s children. You look strangely familiar 
to me to-night, Giralda, in your bright gaiety. As the 
villagers said, you bear a strong resemblance to the 
Trevalyans. Can it be that we are of the same blood, 
and remotely connected? Your mother is an Eng- 
lishwoman. I must talk with her on the subject. Ii 
would give me great pleasure to find thai it 
instinct which so strangely draws me towards you, 
my child.” 

“TI wish it might prove so,” replied Giralde, 
earnestly, showing, unconsciously to herself, with what 
filial warmth of feeling she had begun to regard the 
lonely and eccentric old nobleman. 

Lord Trevalyan smiled, and crossed the fluor to a 
sofa, upon which lay a little parcel, which he hastened 
to unfold. 

“J thought, from the fact that your luggage con- 
sisted only of a travelling bag, that your wardrobe 
could not be very complete,” he said, kindly. “If J 
am to be your grandfather, Giralda, I must have a 
grandfather's privileges. This will brighten up you 
quaker toilette to-night.” 

As he concluded, he flung over her shoulders an 
exquisite opera cloak of dainty white cashmere, 
enriched with the finest French embroidery. A hood 
was attached to the garment, completing its useful 
qualities. 

“T went out and purchased the wrapper while you 
were dressing,” remarked his lordship. ‘ This will 
give effect to your costume.” 

He drew from his pocket a tiny velvet casket, 
which, on being opened, displayed a brooch of costly 
pearls. 

“T noticed that you did not wear ear-rings,” he 
said, placing his gift in her hands. * Put iton, Griralda, 
The Lady Beatrice Hampton will wonder who you 
are, and I should like to make a good impression on 
her. Of course you cannot rival her ladyship in 
magnificence of jewels or attire, but your youth and 
sparkling loveliness will make you a formidable rival! 
to her, if I mistake not.” 

Giralda murmured her thanks for the gifts, and 
hastened to fasten her narrow lace collar with the 
shimmering brooch, whose milky whiteness and rare 
lustre told to her experienced eyes its great value. 

She had scarcely accomplished the task, when 
Rigby announced that the carriage was in waiting. 
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Giving his arm to his young charge with a courtly 
air, Lord Trevalyan led her down to the vehicl«, 


| assisted her to enter it, and they drove rapidly to- 


wards the theatre. 

“Tt was a providence that sent you to me, Giralda,” 
said the marquis, in a tone of deep content, as he 
looked at the lovely little figure sitting opposite to 
him. “My life has gained what it needed—an 
object of tender interest. 


I love you already, ii 
and a dull life. But I told her there wasn’t a more pig" ences if ae 








enemy, that unpleasant Lord Adlowe! I wonder if she | 
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- t may claim you as my granddaughter.” 
maid was a hinderance rather than a help. It re- ‘ 7 ys - 


told how beautiful little Tessa was, and how she 
could play and sing. Was there any harm, sir ?” 
she asked, timidly, glancing at Konrad’s knotted 
brow. 

“ Not that I know off, my dear madam,” returned 
the detective briskly; “none at all that I know of. 
andif there was, it is soonest mended by a full ac- 
count of what you said.” 

‘Now I come to think, I remember she kept me 
talking about the girl. Oh, the wicked old Jezebel! 
if she has had any hand in this business if I come 
across her again I will pound her with my thimble, 
and hack her with my scissors.” 


quired little time or thought to select from a ward- 
robe so limited as hers. Her black silk dress, with 


her tiny clustering tresses clung in dusky ripples 
close to her small and classichead. A narrow white 
parlour, where Lord Trevalyan his lame fvot on 
ribbon was wreathed amid her curls and gathered in 
an elaborate little bow above her forehead. 

Thus attired, she descended to the little private 
the polished fender, awaited her coming. 

He turned and looked at her, at first with an ex- 





its abundance of pretty little ruffles, was donned, and | 





pression of surprise at the severe simplicity of her 





“T hope we shall see mamma to-night!” said 
Giralda, beginning to tremble with anticipation. * Uh, 
my lord, she is as beautiful as a dream, as loving 
and tender as an angel! Iam impatient fur you to 
see her!” 

This impatience began to mingle with a strang: 
foreboding as the carriage halted before the box 
entrance of the theatre. 

Looking down on her face, as she clung to his arm, 
after alighting from the vehicle, the marquis noticed 
how suddenly pale she had grown. 

“Courage, my child!” he said, in an undertone, 
fancying that he could hear the violent beating of 
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her heart. ‘“ Your mamma will not be displeased at 
your coming. My: age renders me a safe protector 
for you. Think of the joyous surprise that awaits 
her !” 

He conducted his young charge to their private 
box, and seated her so that she could command an 
excellent view of the entire house, as well as the stage. 

He drew his own seat close beside her, and began 
to indicate to her the various sights worthy her 
observation. 

The curtain had not yet been drawn up, but the | 
house was filled. 

It was a marvellous sight that spread before the 
country-bred eyes of Giralda. ; 

She had never before been in any place of public 
assemblage excepting a church. She was surprised, 
almost bewildered, at the faces and sights that met 
her gaze, but her surprise was not apparent in her 
manner. 

“That box opposite,” said Lord Trevalyan, “ is 
the royal box. Perhaps you will have the pleasure 
ol seeing some of the younger members of the 
royal family here to-night. The one immediately 
opposite us is the Hampton box. As you see, both 
boxes are empty. The boxes on this side are all 
filled. The parquet is full of the aristocracy. That 
is the pit behind the parquet, and the soberly dressed 
people who occupy it, are what is called ‘bone and 
sinew ’ of the country. ‘They are the workers, who 
have come here for relaxation. The occupants of 
the parquet are the idlers, for the most part, who 
come here for display.” 

Giralda looked earnestly at the two classes in- | 
dicated. 

‘The parquet chairs were filled with gaily-dressed 
people, upon whose persons jewels flashed and ele- 
ant costumes were displayed. 

The curtain rose, and the first act began. 

The maiden looked at the stage in sudden dis- 
appointment. 

“ She is not there, my lord!” she whispered. 

The marquis glanced at his playbill. 

“Then we have mistaken the theatre,” he an- 
swered. ‘ The leading female characters appear in 
the first scene in this play. Never mind, my child. 
We will discover your mother to-morrow, if we have | 
to visit every theatre in town. Don’t forget the plea- | 
sure you have still in store—that of seeing the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton !” 

Giralda resolutely repressed her grief, and devoted | 
her attention to the stage, unconscious of the many 
eyes and glasses directed towards her. 

But her protector was not so unconscious of the 
admiration she excited. His heart beamed with an 
exultant pride, as he regarded now and then her 
spirituelle face, so exquisitely beautiful in its’ features 
and contour, and with the wild-rose bloom glowing 
and fading in her cheeks, and her great eyes glowing 
with a happy excitement. 

‘There were many present who knew him, but not 
one among all his acquaintances there had ever seen 
« look of such kindliness upon his face since the 
night that had wrecked his faith in his former idol, 
Geoffrey ‘Trevalyan. 

At the end of the first act there was a stir and 
flutter in the Hampton box. 

“The Lady Beatrice is coming,” said the marquis, 
glancing in that direction. “Look, Giralda! You will 
now see the greatest beauty in England—the most | 
heartless woman in the world! Geoffrey Trevalyan 
worshipped her. Lord Adlowe has placed himself | 
under her Juggernaut car. She has more admirers | 
than any ten women in Great Britdin.” 

Giralda followed his lurdship’s glances with eager 
girlish curiosity. 
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She saw entering the box, or rather advancing to 
its front, an elderly gentleman of stately presence, 
with courtly features, but with a sad, melancholy | 
expression. 

“Lord Hampton—the father of the Lady Beatrice,” | 
whispered the marquis. | 

Lord Hampton took his seat in a corner of the | 
box, in the shadow of the lace curtains. 

The next moment Lord Adlowe appeared in 
view. He was in full evening dress, and was as full 
of airs and graces as a courtier. He placed a seat 
ior Lady Beatrice in the front of the box, and took 
his place beside her. | 





Giralda saw at firsi only a glorious vision of a stately | 
woman, robed in maize-coloured moiré—a Cleopatra- | 
like being, with statue-like mien and queenly pre- 
sence, about whom floated folds and flounces of misty | 
lace, and upon whose neck and arms shone and 
gleamed and sparkled a perfect forest of brilliant | 
gems. 


“Is she not magnificent 2? Is she not a perfect 


empress ?” whispered Lord Trevalyan. ‘“ Did you 
ever see a woman so beautiful ?” 
A mist seemed to gather before Giralda’s eyes. 


When she had brushed it away, and turned her 


gaze towards the Hampton box, the earl’s daughter 


had settled in her seat and was trifling with her 
lorgnette while she listened to some whispered words 
of Lord Adlowe, who was apparently directing 
her attention to the protégé of his uncle. 

The Lady Beatrice smiled, lifted her opera-glass, 
and swept a glance at the opposite box. 

It was a wild and startled face her gaze encoun- 
tered—a young and lovely face that was blanched to 
the hue of death—a face full of an awful terror and 
anguish ! 

The eyes of the two met fully. 

They recognised each other in that one wild 
glance. 

Giralda uttered no sound, not a word. Only her 
wild look depened, and her pallor, if that were possi- 
ble, increased. 

With the impulse of a wounded deer, to conceal 
herself she drew back behind the curtains. 

At the same moment the lorgnette of the Lady 
Beatrice dropped from her hands, and she sank back 
fainting into unconsciousness. 

The shock of meeting her missing daughter there 
—under the protection of her husband’s deadliest 
enemy—overcame even her self-possesion and con- 
trol! 

Lord Adlowe alone had marked the cause of her 
lady’s sudden illness. 

He also had seen that wild look of recognition 
that had been interchanged between the Lady Bea- 
trice and the young secretary of Lord Trevalyan. 

He stored away the remembrance in his scheming 
brain for future use. 

The Lady Beatrice had scarcely fainted when, 
with real concern he hastened to assist her in re~ 
covery. 

“She has been overcome by the heat,” said the 
earl, assisting him to chafe her ladyship’s hands. 
“IT never knew Beatrice to faint before. She can- 
not be well 4 

“The heat was too much for her,” declared Ad- 
lowe, detaching a tiny gold viniagrette from the 
lady’s chatelaine, and holding it to her nostrils, 

Lord Hampton drew his daughter's chair to the 
rear of the box out of the gaze of the multitude, and 
devoted himseli with agonised tenderness to her re- 
storation. 

In a few moments his exertions were rewarded as 
he desired. His daughter opened his eyes with a 
wild and frightened expression. 

“Do you feel better now, Beatrice?” asked her 
father, tenderly. 





“Yes. It was only a sudden faintness,” answered 
her ladyship, feebly drawing her hand from 
Adlowe’s clasp. “I have not been well for a week, 


as you know, papa. I am sorry to spoil your plea- 
sure, bnt I really must go home!” 

“Take my arm, Lady Beatrice,” said Lord 
Adlowe, offering the member. “ We shall find a 
carriage near the eutrance, so there will be no 
delay.” 

The earl’s daughter arose, and laid her hand lightly 
on his lordship’s arm. 

“Trust in me,” whispered Adlowe, bending his 
head down to her. ‘I would not betray you for the 
world! ‘The earl does not suspect the cause of your 
fainting.” 

The Lady Beatrice glanced at Adlowe’s meaning 
face. She shuddered involuntarily, and drew her 
wrappings around her as if she felt suddenly cold. 

“Let us go at once, Beatrice,” said the father. “I 
am anxious about you.” 

They hastened their departure from the theatre. 

“ Quite a little scene,” observed Lord Trevelyan, 
when the trio hud disappeared from his view, he 
having watched them so closely as to forget until now 
the very existence of his young companion. ‘ What 
could have made hér ladyship faint away? I didn’t 
suppose it was possivle for her to faint—she seems 
so much above all weakness of every sort, Well, 
(riralda, what did you think of her? Were you not 
astonished ? ” 

He turned his glance on his young protégé. 

It was avery white little face that looked back at 
him-—a wan little face, without bloom or brightness. 

“Oh, please, my lord,” whispered the young girl, 
in agitation, “let us go away from here! I don’t 
want to see the play! Please take me back to the 
hotel!” 

His lordship looked surprised. 

“Are you so disappointed at not seeing your 
mother?” he asked. “Or are you ill in sympathy 








with the Lady Beatrice? Her fainting has frightened 
ou.” 

" Giralda did not answer, save by her pleading 

eyes. 

“* We will go,” said Lord Trevelyan kindly. ‘Tf 
you were not a little country girl you would not be 
so easily alarmed. Come, my child.” 

He gave her his arm and escorted her from the 
theatre. 

A carriage wasfound at the entrance, and they 
were driven directly to their hotel. 

“ You are tired,” said the marquis, as they ascended 
the stairs to their sitting-room. “I should have 
known betterthan to take you toa theatre the first 
evening after our journey to London. You had 
better retire to rest at once, Giralda. I want to 
see you bright and blooming in the morning. Why, 
if I take you as you are to your mamma, she will 
refuse my request at the outset, and believe me to be 
an old ogre a thousand times worse thanI am des- 
cribed.” 

He drewher into the sitting-room, and pressed 
upon her cold forehead a fatherly kiss. He thought 
at first that she shrank from his caress—his touch ; 
but he dismissed the idea when, after a moment of 
indecision, she flung her arms around his neck, and 
kissed him with childish fervour. 

“T will go up tomy room now, my lord,” she 
said, in alow, tremulous voice. “I will try and be 
myself to-morrow !” 

“You love me, don’t you, my child,” asked his 
lordship, holding “her little, fluttering hand. “ You 
do begin to return the affection I have already bes- 
towed on you?” 

“Yes, yes, my lord, I do love you! 
night!” 

She withdrew from his embrace, and went up to 
her room. 

A few minutes later she stole down again, her 
white cloak changed fora thicker wrapping, her face 
hidden by a veil, and descended into the street. 


Good 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
My heart is firm : 
There's naught within the compass of humanity 
But I would dare and do! Sir A. Hunt. 

Tue Lady Beatrice Hampton had hastened her 
return home from the theatre, accompanied by her 
father and suitor, both of whom were seriously 
troubled at her sudden illness. 

Lord Adlowe especially was perplexed and bewil- 
dered. 

He had marked, as has been said, that wild glance 
of recognition between the earl’s daughter and his 
uncle’s young protégé—the maiden with the rare 
violet eyes of Geoffrey Trevalyan. 

He had leaped to the conclusion that the two 
women—the one so grand and stately, the other so 
lovely and fairy-like—were something of moment to 
each other, and he resolved to probe the secret upon 
which he had thus accidentally stumbled to its very 
core. 

“T have gained to-night another clue, and that 
most important one,” he thought, as he gave her 
ladyship his assistance in mounting the marble steps 
of Hampton House. “It is strange how fate is 
helping me in this business. Ah, my beautiful 
Hampton mystery,” aud he looked strangely at the 
statuesque beauty of the Lady Beatrice ; “I shall 
soon penetrate your carefully hidden secrets! I shall 
soon know you as you are! And then, to make sure 
of my secrecy, you will gladly marry me at a week's 
notice! I have danced attendance on you for years. 
My love for you has become a bye-word among all 
our acquaintances, but the day of my triumph is ap- 
proaching !” 

There was a lurid gleam in his eyes, and a mock- 
ing smile on his lips, as he conducted the Lady Bea- 
trice into the drawing-room, but no one marked 
those signs of a sinister emotion. 

“You must excuse me, my lord,” said her lady- 
ship, stopping short of the couch towards which 
Adlowe was leading her. “I must go up to my 
room. I am too ill for conversation to-night!” 

Her pallor and the feverish glitter of her eyes 
verified her words. 

“My poor Beatrice!” exclaimed her father, in a 
troubled and anxious tone. ‘“ You must go to bed at 
once. Adlowe will excuse you. Lean on me, my 
child. I will take you up to your roums.” 


Lord Adlowe immediately relinquished the 


rounded arm he held, saying politely, but with an 
intonation which one of his hearers rightly under- 
stood : 

“T trust that I shall find your ladyship better in 
the morning, when I shall do mysslf the pleasure to 
My lord, I wil! await your return.” 


call upon you. 
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He strolled to the fireplace, while the Lady Bea- 
trice, leaning on her father’s arm, retired to her own 
apartments. 

Mrs. Fleck, the seamstress, was occupied with her 
duties in the chamber of her mistress, and to her 
care the sorely perplexed and distressed earl con- 
tided his daughter, while he returned to his waiting 
guest. 

“ Oh, what is the matter, dear Lady Beatrice ?” 
cried her foster-sister, in an agony of apprehension, 
as she secured the door and turned on the blaze of 
the gaslights. “Your ladyship looks like death! 
What can have happened? Are you ill?” 

The earl’s daughter tore off her wrappings as if 
they choked her, and sank down in a chair before 
the fire, pale and shivering. 

“She was there to-night,” she said, in a broken 
voice—" she was there with Lord Trevalyan! ‘The 
dove in the clutches of the hawk! What evil fate 
gave her to his protection? We are lost—lost!” 

‘Who was with Lord Trevalyan, my lady ?” asked 
the woman, turning pale with sudden dread. 

“Giralda! my darling—my innocent, trusting 
child! Oh, pitying heaven! that it should be my 
daughter’s hand that is to drag ruin upon the head of 
her father !” 

“ Miss Giralda with Lord Trevalyan !” exclaimed 
the attendant, in stupefaction. ‘ What isto be done, 
mylady? Must you go to the Laurels to-night to 
warn poor master ?” : 

“No, Mary,” replied the Lady Beatrice, with re- 
newed shivering. ‘I must see Giralda first. I 
must know how much she‘has told. She knew so 
little herself that she may not have betrayed us, 
But I forget. What girl could have hidden her 
emotions at our strange meeting to-night, when even 
I was overcome by the shock of seeing her in such 
company, and fainted away? Lord Trevalyan isa 
suspicious old man. By this time he must have 
learned from her that I am her mother—the actress ! 
How long will it take him, looking into her eyes, to 
tell who is her father? She has Geoffrey's eyes! 
My poor, poor Geoffrey !” 

“ How can you get to see Miss Giralda, my lady ?” 
inquired Mrs. Fleck, anxiously. 

“Lord Adlowe told me on our way to the theatre 
that his uncle had arrived in town, andcasually men- 
tioned at what hotel he was stopping. I must go 
there, Mary. I must be in Giralda’s room when she 
enters it. It will be easy to procure a secret inter- 
view with her. If she has said anything to betray 
us Geoffrey must leave England to-morrow. Oh, 
my husband! My poor dear girl! My darling 
boys !” 

Her ladyship sprang up from her chair, and began 
hurriedly to pace the room, her head bowed on her 
breast. her hands clasped despairingly. 

What a hollow mockery seemed her glistening 
train, and her shimmering host of magnificent jewels 
on a figure bowed with such misery ! 

Her attendant watched her with tearful eyes, but 
could offer no word of hope or consolation. 

Her simple nature was awed by the awful an- 
guish of her usually calm and self-possessed mis- 
tress. 

For some time silence reigned in the room, broken 
only by the quick, impetuous tread of the Lady Bea- 
trice, 

It was interrupted at last by a knock on the door. 

“Tt is my father!” said her ladyship. ‘Tell him 
I am better, but cannot see him.” 

Mrs. Fleck hastened to the door and opened it. 

A footman stood in the corridor, twirling a bit of 
paper in his hand. 

“A young lady to see her ladyship,” he saidgin 
an under tone. “Itold her my lady was ill, fhe 
won't go. She’s a real lady in her manner, Mrs, Fleck, 
though she keeps her face covered, and I coulda’t re- 
fuse to come up and give her errand.” 

‘“* My lady cannot see visitors to-night,” said Mrs. 
Fleck. ‘Tell the young lady to call again.” 

The Lady Beatrice had paused by the fire, her 
back to the door. 

“The name, Mary,” she said, without stirring. 

The attendant took the scrap of paper tendered her 
by the footman, and brought it to her mistress. Her 
ladyship unfolded it, and read in clear Italian charac- 
ters the name, “ Giralda.” 

“T will see the young lady,” said the Lady 
Beatrice, permitting the paper to flutter from her 
fingers to the fire. ‘Show her up to my rooms at 
once.” 

The footman hastened to obey. 

A minute later a light tread was heard in the cor- 
ridor, and a timid, fluttering knock sounded on the 
door, 





Mrs. Fleck hastened to admit the visitor, and again 
secure the door. 

It was a slender, girlish, shrinking figure that made 
its way into the room, with face shrouded in a thick 
veil. 

The Lady Beatrice turned and regarded the new- 
comer, who flung back her veil. 

Mrs. Fleck regarded her with a look of joy. 

It was Giralda indeed ; but the experiences of the 
evening had wrought a great change in her lovely face 
It was as exquisitely beautiful and lovely as ever, but 
its wild-rose bloom, its gay brightness, had vanished. 
The violet eyes had deepened to liquid blackness, 
the sweet mouth wore a piteous expression, and the 
little face looked so wan and woeful that the tender 
mother-heart of the Lady Beatrice yearned over her. 

The two regarded each other for one brief moment, 
but if her ladyship had intended to be cold and stern 
to her truant daughter she had miscalculated her 
strength. Her eyes, at first full of sorrowful re- 
proach, softened into tenderness, and she extended 
her arms. 

With a sobbing cry, 
mother’s embrace. 

“Ts it really you, mamma?” she cried, clinging 
to the Lady Beatrice convulsively. ‘I hoped—I 
thought perhaps I was mistaken, after all. Oh, 
mamma !”” 

She gave way to a wild burst of weeping. 

The Lady Beatrice drew her to « low silken couch, 
and permitted her to weep until the first force of her 


Giralda sprang to her 


| emotion had spent itself, stroking her hair softly, and 


murmuring endearing words. 

All the recent despair and anguish of her ladyship 
seemed to have disappeared. 

At length the young girl lifted her head, and 
asked in a tremulous voice: 

“Oh, mamma, are you really the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton ?” 

“Yes, my-child,” replied her ladyship, quietly. 

“ And not an actress ; oh, mother!” 

“ Yes, I am an actress, Giralda. It is true that I 
do not play on the boards of a theatre, but I am none 
the less an actress.” ; 

“ And, mamma, you wore once the bethrothed wife 
of Geoffrey Trevalyan ?” 

“ Yes, Giralda.” 

“And you are now betrothed to Lord Adlowe?” 
said the maiden, in a choking voice, her face flushing 
with shame and grief. ‘Oh, mamma!” 

“T am not betrothed to Lord Adlowe,” replied 
her ladyship, gravely. “The hour has come I see, 
when I must confide much of my secret to you; yet 
I wish I might have spared your young shoulders 
the heavy burden a while longer. But first I must 
speak of yourself. Why did you leave home so 
clandestinely, Giralda ?” 

“T—thought you were an actress, mamma. I 
knew you would not let me go, since you refused my 
request, and I thought it my duty to help you and 
papa.” 

This reply was made hesitatingly, the maiden’s 
glances wandering about the sumptuous chamber, and 
settling finally with a sorrowful expression upon her 
mother’s queenly attire and profusion of jewels. 

“T appreciate your motives, Giralda,” said her 
ladyship, gently removing her daughter's hat and 
cloak ; ** but after all you did wrong in leaving your 
home so clandestinely. Disobedience to parents is 
seldom or never right. Parents are the naturally 
appointed guides of their children. You are tuo 
young to earn your own living. Ob, Giralda, if you 
had only trusted in the wisdom of your parents, in- 
stead of rushing out into the world! I fear, my 
child, your impulsive action, generous and noble as 
were your motives, has ruined your dear father, your 
brothers, yourself—me !” 

“Ruined you! How, mamma?” cried Giralda, 
startled and frightened. 

“ Before I explain, tell me how you came to be 
under the protection of Lord Trevalyan ?” 

Giralda hastened to narrate the thoughts and 
desires which had led her to seek her own support, 
her study of the various daily journals, her discovery 
of Lord Trevalyan’s advertisement, and her lonely 
night journey to Trevalyan Park. She told of her 
conversation with the innkeeper at Trevalyan, her 
first interview with the marquis, and her subsequent 
conversation with Plumpton, the old housekeeper. 

“T had the room Geoffrey Trevalyan formerly had 
mamma,” she said, softly, fearing to shock the Lady 
Beatrice with the mention of her ladyship’s early 
lover. “ His portrait hangs on the wall. He was 
very handsome, with dark blue eyes like violets, and 
waving fair hair, and a fair, langhing face. Idon’t 
wonder you loved him, mamma.” 





“Did you say anything to the marquis concerning 
Geoffrey ?” asked the lady, eagerly. 

“Yes, mamma. He was very violent, and declared 
that if Geoffrey still lived, as Mrs. Plumpton thinks 
he does, he would hunt him over the earth, and 
bring him to a fearful punishment. He almost seems 
insane on that point; and who can wonder, mamma, 
when one thinks how he loved Geoffrey, and how 
Geoffrey returned that love? I feel sorry for Lord 
Trevalyan, mamma. I love him 4 

The Lady Beatrice put her daughter from her with 
an expression of sudden horror. 

“Love him—our enemy?” she demanded, in a 
shuddering tone. “Love him who seeks to utterly 
destroy us ?” 

“TI do not comprehend you, mamma. The marquis 
spoke with enthusiastic admiration of you—of the 
Lady Beatrice Hampton. He loves me already. 
How, then, does he seek to destroy us?” 

“You do not, will not comprehend!” exclaimed 
her ladyship, arising, and looking with agitation into 
the lovely face of her daughter. ‘ Your father, my 
husband—is none other than Geoffrey Trevalyan.”’ 

The maiden was dumb with astonishment. 

“Tt is so, Giralda. And now you can comprehend 
why your father has lived so secluded a life at the 
Laurels—why he has never come to London—why 
he so seldom leaves his own grounds! He is in hid- 
ing, and he cannot assume his own name and rightful 
position in the world until his uncle, the Marquis 
Trevalyan, dies.” 

“ But, mamma,” exclaimed Giralda, wonderingly ; 
“papa does not resemble Geoffrey Trevalyan’s picture 
excepting that the eyes are very like. I noticed that 
when I first saw the portrait. Papa is dark, and he 
looks like the Spaniard we have been taught to be- 
lieve him.” 

“ A hair dye has turned his fair hair to black, and 
another dye has changed his complexion. ‘The 
growth of a blackened moustache and imperial has 
changed the character of his face. ‘Vie las done 
the rest—given him his air of jgravity and melan- 
choly, and altered his slight frame to one of com- 
manding proportions. Ido not believe Lord ‘'l're- 
valyan or Lord Adlowe would know him if they 
were to meet him—yet the eyes of hate are very 
keen! If either the marquis or Adlowe gain the clue 
to my secret relations, all is lost! You understand 
now, Giralda, why I have never dared acknow- 
l.dge my marriage to the world. You understand 
now why I am compelled to keep up this hollow life 
as the Lady Beatrice Hampton, the belle and leader 
of society, when my true life and heart are else- 
where?” 

“Yes, mamma, I understand!” declared Giralda, 
clasping her ladyship’s hand. 

“ You understand why I was shocked at seeing 
you with Lord Trevalyan?” 

“ Yes, mother. But papa was innocent. 
meant to arm his uncle!” 

“You are right. But he was found with a dagger 
in his hand, and there was a wound made by that 
dripping dagger in the shoulder of the marquis! 
Your father cannot prove his innocence, ut listen 
to his defence !” 

The Lady Beatrice resumed her seat, and told 
Giralda the story already familiar to the reader—at- 
tributing the crime, or its conception, to Lord Adlowe. 

“It is to save your father that I am courteous to 
his cousin, Lord Adlowe,” concluded her lady- 
ship. Adlowe suspects that I have a secret. He 
suspects that that secret is connected with Geoffrey. 
And to-night he saw you, marked my emotion and 
your own at the moment of our recognition, and has 
possibly made a guess at the truth. If he has, your 
father must leave England at once.” 

“ And itis I who have brought all this trouble 
upon you and papa,” whispered Giralda, nestling 
closer to her mother’s side, and drooping her head 
upon the tender bosom which had been her resort in 
all her childish griefs. 

“No, darling. Lord Adlowe suspected and 
watched me before having seen you. The sight of 
you has only deepened his suspicions. He will seek 
to see you—to draw out what you are, and what you 
know. I must send you home to-night, under Mary’s 
care.” 

“ But, mamma, will not such a flight give weight 
to Lord Adlowe’s suspicions ?” 

The Lady Beatrice replied in the affirmative. 

“ Then let me stay with Lord Trevalyan,” pleaded 
Giralda, earnestly. “He loves me, and wishes to 
adopt me as his grandchild. Perhaps, dear mamma, 
I could soften his heart towards papa! Perhaps I— 
weakand young as I am—can bring out paps’s inno- 
cence! ‘T'rustin me. I will be brave, aud discrete. 


He neve 
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aud prudent. No one shall learn from me one word | 


that can harm my parents. Oh, if I might help you 
both by restoring papa to his uncle’s love !” 

“] fear your plan is Quixotic, my child. How could | 
so young a girl as you have the necessary caution for 
such a task?” 

“Try me, mamma. Lord Trevalyan may live very 
many years yet. Herbert must be educated, and take 
a place in the world. It is hard for you and papa to 
think of living in this way for years longer. Just think 
of ten years more of this torture from the hands of | 
Lord Adlowe.” 

The Lady Beatrice breathed a sigh that was almost 
amoan, 

“ Ten years!” she said. “In ten years Herbert 
will be a man. I cannot wait ten years!” 

“Then let me go back with Lord Trevalyan, 
mamma. He does not even dream of our relation- 
ship. He did not know the cause of your fainting 
to-night. I can win him over to justice and mercy— 
I feel sure can! Ilove my own home, and I want 
to hasten my return to it. But, mamma, it seems to 
me that Lord Trevalyan’s liking for me is providen- 
tial. It seems as if Providence has made an opening 
for me, by entering which I may clear my father's 
uame, and bring joy to you all.” 

The maiden spoke with fervour. She was glow- 
ing, eager, and impassioned. It seemed to her that 
a sacred work lay before her, and she was anxious 
to dedicate herself to it. 

The Lady Beatrice meditated upon Giralda’s pro- 
position for some moments in silence. 

She saw clearly the difficulties in the path of Giralda. 
She knew how stubborn and hard was Lord Tre- 
valyan’s character, but anxiety for her husband and 
her children prevented her deciding at once in the 
negative. 

“How will you manage to get Lord Trevalyan 
away from London, Giralda?” she asked, thoughtfully. 
“He may insist upon searching me out, and whea 
he fails to find the actress he seeks he may insist on 
going to the Laurels.” 

“If find I can’t manage him, mamma, without | 
betraying our secret, I will run away from him and | 
come to you,” answered Giralda, after a brief period of | 
reflection. ‘'Only—for papa’s and Herbert’s sake— | 
let me make the trial to soften him towards poor | 
papa |” 

“You may return to the Park with him, Giralda,” 
said her ladyship, sighing. ‘“ We will makethe trial, 
at anyrate. Remember, my child, that you hold in 
your hands your father’s fate and my happiness.” 

Au hour farther was spent in conversation, and | 
then the Lady Beatrice fervently and fearingly em- 
braced her daughter, declaring it was time for her to 
return to her hotel. 

“Do not write oftener than once a week, my dar- 
ling,” she said, tying on Giralda’s hat. “And then ad- 
dress the assumed name I have given you. Be very 
cautious and prudent. And now, gocd bye !” 

She strained her daughter to her heart, and then 
dismissed her, Mrs. Fleck attending Giralda to her 
hotel. The waiting-woman did not leave the side 
of the young girl until she had seen her safely to her 
chamber. Then, left to herself, the young girl pro- 
ceeded to review the sacred task she had taken upon 
herself—a task which even she knew to be almost 
hopeless. 





(To be continued.) 








THE SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 





Tuk annual general meeting of the above society 
was held on Thursday last, at Westgrinstead. With 
the exception of the parish church, there is very 
little in this parish to interest the archwologist ; but | 
the park, belonging to Sir Percy Burrell, presents | 
some beautiful scenery. Steyning was, therefore, the 
actual trysting place, and showed what the real 
strength of the gathering would be. If it was not 
80 numerous as On some previous occasions, still 
there was a goodly muster, and those who attended 
had no cause to repent the journey which they had 
undertaken. 

Halting for an hour at the good old town of Sten- 
ingham, as our Saxon forefathers called it, ample 
time was allowed to visit several points of interest in | 
the locality. The borough of Steyning contains 3,290 | 
acres, and has Henfield on the east, Wiston on the! 
west, Ashurst on the north, and Bramber on the 
south. It was no unimportant place in the time of 
Edward I., when it returned two members of parlia- 
ment. By a grant made by the Confessor, Steyning 
partly belonged to the Abbey of Fescamp, in Nor- 
mandy, at the time of making the great Norman sur- 
vey; and partly to William de Braose. 


Steyning in 1826, three entire skeletons were found 


| possibly of the two Maries; and in the outside com- 


| tion had been to shine iu the eyes of the world ; their 


continued to hold the property till the dissolution of 
alien priories by Henry IV., when it was granted to 
the newly-founded Abbey of Sion, in Middlesex. At 
the dissolution of the greater monasteries, the manor 
and demesne, valued at 46/. 6s. 2d., were sold to one 
William Pe 'latt, and after passing into other families, 
was purchased for 4,500. by John Eversfield, Esq., 
from whose descendant it was purchased by Charles 
Goring, Esq., at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

On removing a barrow on the Downs overlooking 


on the top and within a foot of the surface; and in 
the ditch surrounding it lay upwards of 40 more, be- 
sides a large grave filled with bones. An urn con- 
taining burnt bones, about fifty small brass coins 
(chiefly of the lower Empire), and a style, Sin long, 
were found in different parts of the barrow allu- 
ded to. 

The time allowed for visiting Steyning was now 
exhausted, and the railway station was again sought. 
The excursionists started immediately for West 
Grinstead, where they arrived about half-past twelve 
without making any other stoppage on the route. 

The church was the point towards which all 
wended their way; and it was worthy of a visit. 
It is dedicated to St. George, and portions of it are in 
the “early,” “decorated,” and later styles of English 
architecture, surmounted by a shingled spire, as is 
frequently the case in places were wood abounded. 
There is an ancient carved projecting wooden porch, 
which is very curious; and ina niche above there 
formerly stood a figure, but whether it was the figure 
of the saint to whom the building was dedicated, or a 
figure of the Virgin Mary, there is no record. 

THE SHIPLEY PELIQUARY. 

There is but little in the neighbourhood to interest 
the antiquary or archeologist ; and when we have 
noticed the Shipley Reliquary our task—so far as 
the meeting from an archeological point of view is 
concerned—will be at an end. This curious ancient 
receptacle for saintly relics is of wood, and in 
length 7 inches by 6 inches in height. It is.ena- 
melled, and the figures on its sides and ends of gilt, 
as well as the bordering of the compartments. The 
subject is our Lord’s Crucifixion. In the centre 
compartment our Saviour is represented as sus- 
pended on the cross, with half figures of angels 
on each side of his head; and below are figures, 


partments are other figures, which may be intended 
for some of the apostles. All are in a devotional 
attitude. At one end the figure is evidently that of 
the Virgin Mary. Over the cross are the letters 
X. P.S. Its workmanship shows that it is coeval 
with, if not of a date anterior to, the gift of Shipley 
Church to the Knights Templars, which was at the 
commencement of the 12th century. 








THE LEYDEN RING. 





“We haven't loved each other, Edward, but you 
will miss me whenI am gone. You will keep my 
memory in your mind as you would that of some 
pleasant friend, will you not?” said Emmeline 
Leyden, lifting her great, dark eyes, over which 
the sad mist of death was creeping, to her husband’s 
face. 

It was true that they had not loved each other 
during the five brief years of their married life, 
yet he bent over her now, in that supreme moment, 
with a passion of regret that brought burning tears 
to his eyes, and choked the words in his throat when 
he would have spoken. She had brought him much 
unhappiness, this gay young wife, whose sole ambi- 


natures were so discordantly dissimilar, their tastes 
ran in such widely different directions. But it was 
hard to see such a bright, vivid life flash out so 
suddenly. It seemed so strange and unnatural, and 
then the memory of those foolishly-fond, youthful 
days before their marriage, when, in his boyish 
blindness, he had fancied that she was all the world 
to him, that he should always love her with the same 
absorbing passion, came over him, and he clung 
passionately to the pale, cold hand, as if he would 
hold her back from the dim land of shadows. 

She regarded him with a look of wistful surprise, 
and something like tenderness dawned in her beau- 
tiful eyes. 





“ My poor Edward!” she said, “I had not thought | 
you would be so grieved to part with me—such a | 
silly, selfish, thoughtless wife as 1 have been; but | 
I see now that if I had beendifferent, you would have | 
loved me. But it is too late for regrets. God is | 
good, and he ends it all in his best way. You will} 
find the happiness that should have been yours all 
these years, and I am going to heaven. I thought 
T loved you when you gave me this ring (holding up 


The abbot; her slender finger), in those old, foolish, delicious 


days before I knew anything of the world, and you 
were so devoted and tender.” 

“Oh, Emmeline,” he exclaimed, seized by a sud- 
den pang of remorse; “I have been in fault. You 
were so young and inexperienced, and I-——~” 

“No, Edward,” said she, interrupting him with her 
low, sweet voice, “the fault was all mine. I re- 
covered from the delusion that I loved you long be- 
fore we were married.. I married you only to gratify 
my ambition. I deceived. you, shamefully, but you 
have always been kind to me, and the tendorest feel- 
ing I ever felt for you 1 feel to-day. Dear Edward, 
I love you now, and I have never loved anyone else 
but myself before. Do not weep! you will be hap- 
pier without me; everything is as it should be, but 7 
shall be always be near you. I shalh know all your 
joys and sorrows, and perhaps—perbaps, dear Ed- 
ward, I may be able to do you some good, to make 
up for the unhappiness I have caused you. Who 
knows? If anything very strange and sweet hap- 
pens to you, remember me.” 

How many times in after life he thought of those 
last words. ‘They were her very last. After that 
she closed her eyes wearily, and seemed to sleep, 
while her husband sat silently watching . by her side. 
It was a soft, showery June night. The rain dripped 
over the eaves with a mournful cadence, as if it were 
talking of death; the perfume that stole up from the 
blossoming garden was heavy and oppressive, like 
the breath of funeral flowers ; the wind had a strange, 
hushed sound amid the leaves, and the little bird in 
her nest on the honeysuckle which clambered over 
the casement awoke, and chirpad plantively, as if 
seized with some sudden fear. Then the rainceased 
its monotonous prattle, and the wind whispered no 
more with the gossiping leaves, the great moth that 
had been tapping its restless wings on the wall 
above the dimly-burning lamp, folded them on a 
flower that draped from its vase on the table, and 
everything seemed waiting—waiting breathlessly 
for some dread happening. 

In that soft hush Emmeline opened her eyes once 
more, and fixed them wistfully on her husband’s face. 
He had been holding}her hands—those pretty little 
hands, whose wave had possessed the magic of a 
fairy’s wand, now so pale, and cold, and powerless 
that their touch chilled his very heart. But they 
fluttered in his tender clasp, and he set them gently 
free. Then with a mighty effort she raised the right 
one to her lips and kissed the ring which he had 
given her long years ago as a seal of their betrothal, 
then laid it silently in his again asif to say they 
loved at last, and this was their true betrothal. 

It was a quaint old ring which Edward’s great- 
great-grandfather had ordered to be made after his 
own fancy, as a gift to his bride—a slender, chased, 
gold hoop, surmounted by a great heart, composed 
of numerous flashing diamonds, with a blood-red 
ruby in the centre asif the heart were bleeding. 
There was a little flaw in one of the diamonds, but 
otherwise the gems were perfection, remarkable for 
their brilliancy. Many a gentle bride of the Ley- 
dens had worn it, and at last, when Edward's mother 
was dying, she took it from her finger and gave it to 
him, bidding him keep it until he should find a bride 
to wear it. 

But he hesitated about giving it to Emmeline. It 
seemed like an ill-fated ring, for all those who had 
worn it had died very young, or lived to be very un- 
happy. It pleased her fancy greatly, however, and 
after she had once seen it, she insisted on wearing it, 
laughing at his superstition. She liked the idea of 
wearing for an engagement ring what so many had 
worn before her as a seal to the same yows. 

Edward thought of it all now, as he watched its 
sparkles on the poor little finger. There surely was 
some unhappy fate connected with the ring, and his 
first impulse was to draw it off and bury it out of 
sifht forever, as if he might even now break the 
spell: Then he felt a flush of shame at his folly. 
Emmeline herself had always been above such a 
silly superstition, and now she loved the ring which 
she had worn so long, not because of its splendour, 
or its antiquity, but because it wss their betrothal 
ring—because it was his gift, and of such significance. 

So the night wore on slowly and sadly, and before 
the first glow of the strange, startlingly-bright day- 
break crept into the room Emmeline died in that 
calm sleep, with her head on her husband’s. breast. 

When she was arrayed for burial, as fair and beau- 
tiful amid the bright profusion of flowers as she 
would have liked too look, her mother tried to draw 
the ring from her finger, but the finger seemed swol- 
len, and it would not come off easily. And Edward, 
when he saw it, said: 

“ Let her wear it to her grave. 
see it any more.” 

And everyone who came to the funeral noticed the 
wonderful ring that glittered so strangely on the 
dead finger, and thought that it was a pity that any- 
thing so rare should be hidden from sight for ever; 
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and then it was such a heathenish custom to bury 
costly jewels with the dead! 

Edward was truly wretched after the turf had been 
heaped over his young wife’s head. He did miss 
her indeed. There was such a strange, mournful 
stillness in the great house that had once been so 
gay with her presence, that he felt that he could 
endure it no longer, and after a few blank, dreary 
weeks, he set off on a tour to foreign lands, 

He was not overwhelmed with grief, certainly, at 
the loss of one, who, though living under the same 
roof, had been alienated from him for the past two 

or three years, but he was oppressed with a vague 
sense of regret and loneliness: now all was over 
which never left him a moment by night or day. 
Now he was utterly alone in the world, with no one 
either to be a gricf or comfort to him; he had no one 
to interest himself in save himself, and he gave him - 
self up to a morbid disgust of “life, love, and all 
things.” His favourite pursuits lost all their charm. 
If he tried to absorb himself in his favourite books 
he found them devoid of their old interest, dry and 
stale. But he trusted that new scenes and foreign air 
and sunshine, would obliterate the cobwebs from his 
mind and brain, and that after a short time of travel 
bo should be himself again. 

80 he loitered idly through the wonderful cities, 
took a peep at the pretty villages, spent a winter 
amid the gaities of Paris, and at last, one sunny, May 
morning, found himself in Rome. 

The air was like a breath from Paradise, and the 
brilliant Italjan sunshine made the pavements golden 
in all the dim old streets. All the world was out of 
doors ; peasants, like bright, tropical birds in their 
dress, ladies sunning themselves like butterflies on 
the jutting balconies, and crowds of plump, little 
children, with cheeks like pomegranate blossoms, 
were tumbling about merrily at every turn. 

Edward, strolling dreamily along the street, was ar- 
rested by a peal of irresistibly sweet music, from the 
open door of one of those grand old churches whose 
very pinnacles, mingling with the soft, purple-misted 
atmosphere, looked as fairy-like and translucent as 
winter frost-work. 

A great many people were going up the steps, and 
he followed with the rest into the dim but magnifi- 
-cent interior, where a crowd of devout worshippers 
were bowing before the sculptured virgin, who 
looked at them so benignly through the floating 
cloud of incense from her bower of white lilies. 
There was something sweet and consoling in the 
atmosphere, a tender peace in the slow, silvery 
chanting, and in the wrapt faces of the worshippers, 
and, though it all d less to Edward, he 
felt something of its influence. He looked witha 
sort of wondering pity at the poor mothers, who, 
with their babes clasped close to their breasts, 
looked up to the marble face in an agony of suppli- 
cation ; at the rosy-cheeked maidens, who brought 
their flowers and counted their beads at her shrine, 
and the storm-worn mariners, who so earnestly 
begged the guidance and protection of the holy mo- 
ther, the star of the sea. And yet there was some- 
thing very touching in their simple faith. 

While he was standing there, gazing meditatively 
on the scene before him, and listening to the music, 
an elderly gentleman and a young girl stole softly 
in and stood beside him. They were English peo- 
ple Edward thought at the first glance. The gentle- 
man was very tall, and somewhat stately, and his 
face wore an expression of mingled benevolence and 
shrewdness. He seemed in haste to leave the church ; 
but the young girl placed her hand on his arm, and 
whispered audibly: 

“Not quite yet, papa! The music is delicious.’ 

So he leaned back against a fluted pillar, closing 
Po eyes with the air of a martyr resigned to his 

ate. 

Something in her figure made Edward long to see 
her face, but he could do so but indistinctly as she 
wore he veil down. He discovered, however, that 
her eyes were large and luminous, and that her hair 
was of that rich, golden bronze which the old 
painters gave to their saints and holy virgins. She 
was dressed with Quakerlike simplicity, the soft, 
unrustling folds of her gray garments falling about 
her with inimitable grace. There was just.a hint of 
rose-pink blushing through the gray veil from under 
the brim of the demure little bonnet, and a tress of 
bronze hair, escaping from its mistlike folds. With 
these exceptions she was gray from head to foot. 

Edward could hardly keep his eyes away from her, 
he could not tell why. But she seemed quite uncon- 
scious of his gase, standing with bowed head and 
downcast oyes, listening to the thrilling peal of the 
music. He wondered if he had not met her before, 
if he had not known her, perhaps, when she was a 
child,; there was something so strangely and pleas- 
antly familiar in her air. 

Discovering some disarrangement in the strings 
of her little gray bonnet she pulled off one of her 








tiny gloves to set thom aright. 
in a hand, and Edward watched the uncovering with 
satisfaction. But he did not note the rosiness of the 
dainty finger-tips or the firmness and strength ex- 
pressed in the little, open palm, with its deep lines 
crossing the clear, white flesh, after all. 

His glance was fixed from the first, witha feeling 
of almost horror, on the ring which she wore on the 
first finger of her right hand—the diamond heart, 
with one great blood-red ruby in the centre. He 
grew pale to the very lips, and a strauge, creeping 
chill passed through his whole frame, for it was not 
only a ring with a diamond heart and a ruby centre, 
but it was set in an odd old-fashioned and somewhat 
tarnished silver.setting, and though he had no op- 
portunity to examine it very closely, he could have 
sworn that there was a flaw in one of the diamonds. 

In his eager forgetfulness he bent forward, almost 
into the lady’s face, to get a nearer view of it, for 
her hand was busy at.a knot ofiribbons under her chin, 
whereupon, with a look of surprise and displeasure, 
the gentleman walked out of the church with her, 
leaving Edward looking after them in amazement. But 
when, after afew moments, he recovered his scattered 
senses, he chided himself for not having followed 
them and discovered their abiding-place. He must 
and would take that ring in his hands, and examine 
it at his leisure before he could breathe easily, for 
was there ever such a ghostly mystery? and was it 
not sufficient cause to jar one’s nerves to seo a jewel 
that one has buried with the dead sparkling again on 
a living finger? It must be the very same, and yet 
how could it/be? 

Then he remembered with a sudden thrill that it 
was just one year ago that morning that Emmeline 
died ; he thought of her last words, her last smile, 
and how the little, pale, dead hands looked, with the 
glittering jewel gleaming strangely on the first fin- 
ger of theright. She always wore it on that finger, 
even though it was an engagement ring, it being too 
large for the left hand, and she would not allow Ed- 
ward to ha¥e it altered, though he wished to do so. 

“ Another bride will wear it one of these days, 
perhaps, Edward,” she said; “‘and it may not be too 
large for her. You see I wasn’t intended for a Ley- 
den bride, else my fiuger would have-grown larger ; 
it has fitted all the rest, you know. If youever have 
another one to wearit sce that it'fitsthe engagement 
finger, else it. will be an unfortunate marriage.” 

She said this laughingly, unmeaningly, of course, 
a few days before their marriage, but it annoyed Ed- 
ward somewhat, and he always remembered it. 

The noonday street was flooded with fullest sun- 
shine when Edward came out of the dim church, 
and strolled silently homeward. But even under the 


influence of the light, healthy, and joyous air, | 
he could not shake off the strange, miserable feeling | 


that possessed: him. He met a couple of jovial artist 
friends, who had taken up their residence in the old 
city, and they rallied him on his languid air, and 
took him, almost by force, home to dine with them. 
There was quite a collection of choice spirits in their 
easy, bachelor apartments. There were laughter and 
jests, “a feast of reason and flow of soul,” but Ed- 
ward could see nothing but that ring flashing before 
his eyes, and the little figure in gray that grew 
ghostly in his memory in spite of the unghost-like, 
curling, bronze hair, and the blushes he had stolen 
8 glimpse of beneath the misty, gray veil. Which- 
ever way he looked his eyes held still the vision of 
a diamond heart, with a great blood-red ruby in the 
centre, 

“Now drink to your sweethearts,” said Shelby 


Seaton, letting a stream of mellow Italian wine drip | 


musically into the glasses. “ Harding's too bashful to 
mation his fair one’s name, but we all understand 
that he drinks to Miss Elmer.” 

“‘ Miss Elmer ?” said Warrenton. “Ah, yes! I re- 
member; that little English girl that goes floating 
about like a bit of gray cloud amid all the vivid 
colour of our Italian streets, gray from head to foot, 
like a Quakeress. Pretty as a pink, though, when 
you catch a glimpse of her face through all that gray 
tissue.” 

“ Like a rosy morning in mist,” suggested Seaton. 

“Does she always wera gray?” questioned Ed- 
ward, eagerly, thinking of the lady he saw in the 
church. 


“Why ?” laughed Seaton; “have you fallen into | 


the snare, too? I believe she does always wear 
gray in the street, doesn’t she, Harding ?” 


“And does her father sometimes accompany her— | 


a keen-eyed old gentleman, with a rather prominent 
nose and iron-gray hair ?” Edward persisted. 


“ Yes, that’s Colonel Elmer, a fine old English gen- | 


tleman. But why do you ask; have you met them, 
Leyden ?” : 

“T thought I had heard the name before,” said he, 
musingly ; “but where I cannot tell. I saw a lady 


and gentleman in church this morning auswering to 








that description, too.” 


There is character | 





“ Ah, that’s it,” laughed Seaton. “Miss Elmer is 
fascinating, especially in church. I saw her there 
once, and came near falling in love myself. She was 
listening to the grand music of one of Mozart’s masses, 
and her face looked as rapt, sweet, and tender as one 
of Murillo’s saints. She has rare eyes—not blue, but 
purple as pansies, and so expressive, yet one can 
hardly tell what their expression is.” 

“Perhaps Harding can,” said Warrenton; “he 
has spent time enough at Papa Elmer’s to have found 
out their meaning by this time. You seem to have 
studied them a good deal, too, Seaton.” 

Harding looked annoyed, though he tried to appear 
indifferent. 

“Mrs. Elmer is an old friend of my mother’s,” said 
he to Edward, “ and, if you would like to become ac- 
quainted with the family I shall be delighted to take 
you with me to their residence to-morrow evening. 
Colonel Elmer is the-very soul of hospitality. They 
would be charmed to see you, I know.” 

Edward thanked him with assumed carelessness, and 
accepted the invitation, stammering something about 
the desirableness of having friends in Rome as he 
intended to make his home there for some time. 
But he forgot himself ; he was only tomake a week's 
stay in that city. 

That night Edward hada strange dream. Hoe saw 
Emmeline standing before hinm—Emmeline, as sho 
had looked just before she died, pale and sweet, with 
a tenderness he had never seen before in her largo 
dark eyes. She did not speak to him, and her pre- 
sence seemed to hush everything, even the soft hum 
of the wind, and the fall of the fountain in the court- 
yard. He had just been hearing, half awake, tho 
tinkle of a guitar, and the happy confusion of gay 
voices and light laughter from some moonlit balcony 
below, but in a breath he seemed to have been trans- 
ferred to.a place of weird silences and strange sha- 
dows. She-stood close by his pillow, so near that 
he might have touched her garments, but it was only 
for au instant. 

With a sudden. smile, and a look full of mysterious 
meaning, she held towards him the first finger of her 
right hand, pointing with the other hand to the place 
where the diamond heart used to glitter. It was 
quite gone now. 

With a thrill that he felt in every nerve Edward 

noted this, and he awoke with a sudden start, the 
cold perspiration beading his forehead. But there 
was nothing but.a great flood of soft Italian moon- 
light hovering about his pillow, making the room 
| almost like day. ‘he fountain was singing its care- 
| less song in the courtyard, and the guitar still tink- 
| ling,-with the low hum of voices, on the balcony. 
' But the vision haunted him all the remainder of 
the night. He could not sleep, but lay with his 
brain full of strange, fevered fancies, and watched 
for morning. The ring kept flashing before his 
eyes. He saw still the little, pale, bare finger, and 
the strange look in Emmeline’s beautiful eyes. And 
all the next day, wherever he went, it was still in 
his mind. 

It was not exactly a ghostly feeling now, in the 
broad, bright, glorious daylight, but still a feeling 
that ueither gay company nor wine had power to 
dispel. 

“You look as if yon had seen a ghost, Leyden,” 
said his friend Harding, who came, as he had pro- 
mised, to take him to the Elmers that evening. 
“ Anything the matter ?” 

“T didn’t sleep very well last right,” said Edward, 
carelessly. “The moon shone in my face. That’s 
bad, you know; makes people insane sometimes. It 
gave me queer fancies, I think, and made my head 
ache.” 

The Elmers lived in one of those old, half-ruined 
palaces that abound about Rome. A delightful abodo 
in the midst of a garden full of fountains, roses, and 
nightingales. It was just outside the gates, and from 
its wide, airy balconies there was a fairy-like view of 
the old, many-spired city. 

Miss Elmer was flitting about the garden, and 
' though she wore white instead of gray, Edward 
| recognised her as the lady he had seen iu church. 

And there was the ring; his eye fell upon that at 
once; but sparkling through the meshes of a coquet- 
tish little lace mitten, its flash was not quite so ghostly 
to his morbid vision. But when, as Harding men- 
tioned his name, she extended the little hand with 
such charming frankness, he could hardly help shud- 
dering, for he chanced to touch the cold stone, and 
dropped the soft, pink fingers as if they had burned 
him. 

She looked up with a little flush of surprise, and 
turned away somewhat haughtily, and Edward was 
vexedly wondering why he should have become such 

| & nervous, superstitious, foolish fellow, when Mrs. 
| Elmer came bustling in, all smiles, and claimed him 
as a connection of the family. 

“You married Emmeline Denham, did you not? 
and she was the daughter of my dearest cousir ws 
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friend, Emmeline Morris. I am so glad to see you, 
Mr. Leyden. We have heard from the Denhams only 
once or twice in many years, but we used to see a 
good deal of each other while we were both living in 
England. Dotell me about dear Emmeline. She 
and my Ethel used to be such friends when they 
were children. Is she with you in Italy?” 

Something in Edward's face told the story without 
need of words. Sheis dead! Mrs. Elmer instantly 
changed her gay, voluble manner. Ethel looked 
upon him with softened eyes, and he tried to tell 
them of her sad, sudden death, his fascinated eyes 
always fixed on the ring that burned on the little 
hard that lay so composedly in Miss Elmer’s snowy 
lap. 

“T thought I had heard the name of Elmer fami- 
liarly, somewhere,” said Edward, after a little pause ; 
“and now I remember having heard Emmeline speak 
of you often, especially of Miss Elmer.” 

And it flashed through his mind then, that it was 
always with extravagant praise, as if Ethel, as she 
called her, had been little less than a saint, child as 
she was when Emmeline knew her. 

“Ethel has received one letter from her since her 
marriage,” said Mrs. Elmer; “and.in it she enclosed 
photographs of herself aud husband. Ethel has them 
now, and I recognised you at once from your resem- 
blance to the picture, though I don’t know that I 
should have done so if it hadn’t been for the name. 
Did you, Ethel ?” 

Ethel looked slightly confused, and evaded a direct 
reply. She was very silent all the evening, and as 


Colonel Elmer was absent, Harding in harmony with | 


Ethel’s mood, and Edward under a spell, there were, 
of course, long silences, during which they each 
feigned to be absorbed in contemplating the beauty 


of the evening, earth and sky, great stars palpitating | 


80 near overhead, the moon mist trembling over the 
mountains, and drifting amid the fairy-like spires of 
the city. Edward hadscareely exchanged a half-dozen 


IN GRAY. ] 


| words with Miss Elmer that night, but their eyes 
| were begiuuing to meet asif some magnetic influence 


were drawing them in spite of themselves. Her 
cheeks flushed till they matched the blood-red roses 
in her hair, and she would turn away again witha 
sort of startled surprise. But Edward grew paler and 


| paler every moment. 


“It is the ring,” he thought. “I always had a 
strange feeling about that ring.” 

He had intended to leave Rome the next morning, 
but the ring held him there. Mrs. Elmer invited 
him very cordially to visit them often during his 
stay, and he made the most of her invitation. 

“Miss Elmer,” said he, two or three days after- 
wards, as they sat together in the balcony ; “ what a 
peculiar ring you have! What rare diamonds they 
are—so clear and briliant. May I look at it a mo- 
ment? I should like to take it in my hand and ex- 
amine the stones.” 

“Certainly,” she replied, “but it won’t come off 
very casily. It is hardly large enough for this finger, 
but it won’t fit another but my engagement finger, 
and I don’t like to wear it on that, you know.” 

“ Why not wear it there?” said Harding, appear- 
ing suddenly. “It would warn away admirers.” 

Edward tried to jest at this, but his voice fairly 
trembled, and when she placed the ring in his hand, 4 
and he held it eagerly up to the light, he grew as 
pale as death, and it dropped from his palsied fin- 
gers to the floor. There was the same imperfection 


| in one of the diamonds like a speck of snow in a drop 


of pure, limpid water, the same smooth spots in the 
worn chasing, the nearly obliterated initial letters 
in the inside, the lower part of the L being alone 


| distinctly visible, as on the ring which had been 


buried with Emmeline. It was the very same. 
Miss Elmer and Harding were engaged in conver- 
sation, and they did not heed his strange emotion, 


| and indeed he had quite recovered himself when he 


restored the ring to the lady’s finger. 


i | 


“T am expecting every day that this ring will be 
| claimed by its rightful owner,” said she. “It came 
| to me in the strangest way. I found it lying on the 
| floor under my window one morning when we were 
in London. It was in warm weather last summer, 
and the windows were all wide open during the 
night. I remember what a dark, breathless night it 
was, and how I wondered how the ring could have 
found its way into my room. But afterwards, we 
found out that there had been burglars in the hotel, 
though they took little or nothing; some hidden 
noise must have startled them away before they had 
time to do so, for one of them left his hat behind 
him. 

“And we suppose that they must, have. dropped 
the ring, stolen from some lady’s chamber that very 
night, perhaps. We advertised it in two or three 
of the leading London newspapers, but the adver- 
tisements were never noticed,and I liked it so much 
that I couldn’t help wearing it after awhile. I never 
saw a ring that I liked so much, itis so quaint and 
old, and the stones are so brilliant. Who knows 
what romantic stories are connected with it? So 
many hands must have worn it! I conjure up 
strange histories for it, sometimes, during a lonely, 
idle twilight.. And sometimes I grow half-afraid, 
fancying that it may have been stolen from the fin- 
ger of a corpse. There are so many churchyard 
robbers, you know; thieves that prise open the doors 
of tombs and take the silver handles off the coffins 
even !” 

And she shuddered and grew pale to her lips. 

“That's very improbable,” said Harding, inclined 
to laugh at such a strange fancy. “ People seldom 
bury such jewels with the dead. But the ring does 
look, however, as if it had had a romantic history. 
What an odd design! It looks likea bleeding heart. 
The ruby is precisely like a great drop of blood, I 
never saw anything like it before, did you, Ley- 
den?” . 

Edward, who did not care to hear more of the ring, 
evaded an answer, andthe conversation drifted into 
| another channel. 
| Day after day and week after week passed away, 
|and still Edward lingered in Rome, held by the 

strongest and most silken of chains—love. In the 
light of Ethel Elmer’s eyes, he forgot everything 
dark, or mysterious, or troublesome» The restlessness 
that had vexed all his life changed to a feeling of 
perfect rest in the enchantment of her presence. 
The ghostly influence which the sight of the ring 
had exercised over him vanished entirely. The my- 
| stery of its falling into Ethel’s hands no longer 
| haunted him—it had grown natural to see it spark- 
| ling on her finger. He felt as if he had always 
| known her, that her face had always beamed upon 
| him, that she had always been his love. So his days 
were bathed in a rosier atmosphere than even those 
of his first youth had been. He had not asked her 
if she loved him, and she had given him no sign, 
only that she followed him with those shy, proud 
eyes, as if they were drawn towards him without 
her will. But he felt as sure of her love as he felt 
sure that he loved her, for were they not made for 
each other? And when at last he told her what she 
was to him, one delicious, starry night, when the 
| wind was full of the silver fragments of nightingales’ 
songs, and perfumed petals dropped about the leafy 
terrace, she confessed that she had loved him from 
the very first. 

“T felt unspeakably glad when you came that 
night,” she said; “‘as if we had known and loved 
once, and had been long parted.” 

Her right hand was lying idly in her lap, and a 
stray moonbeam struggling through txo leaves just 
then caught the ring and shivered the diamonds 
into a thousand points of splendid flame, and awoke 
a vivid, leaping light at the heart of the great blood 
ruby. It flashed into both their eyes with a sudden 
dazzle. Moved by some sudden impulse, Edward 
bent down and kissed it with a tender and solemn 
reverence. She looked up in surprise, but he did not 
heed the look. 

“Ethel,” said he, “ will you wear that ring as tho 
seal of our betrothal? Will you let me place it on 
your other first finger? I will tell you why some- 
time—not now.” 

She assented unquestioningly, though she won- 
dered at the request. 

Two months later Edward and his bride were at 
home in England. One day during the summer he 
had Emmeline’s grave, which was in the sunniest 
corner of the old churchyard, secretly opened. 
He fancied that it looked as if the green turf had not 
been disturbed since they heaped it over her breast, 
starred with June daisies. The casket, with its 
heavy silver handles and plate looked as if it had been 
untouched ; not one silver nail was missing, and the 
lock was undisturbed. But when they looked within, 
though the little hand that wore it was as perfect as 
ever, the diamond ring was missing! L. D. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Most delicately, hour by hour, 
He canvassed human mysteries, 
And stood aloof from other minds. 
Himself unto himself he sold, 
Upon himself, himself did feed, 
Gries, dispassionate, and cold, 
ith chiselled features clear and sleck. 
Tennyson. 

Dr. Harwin playing the part of office-clerk, ad- 
vanced with a profusion of bows, saying : 

“The ladies who have an appointment with Mr. 
Raymond, I presume ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Zaretta; “is he ready to see 
us?” 

“Yes, ladies. He is waiting for you. This way, 
ladies. Walk in, ladies. The ladies you expected, 
Mr. Raymond,” said the pretended clerk, gallantly 
ushering them into the private office. 

The door was closed after them, and the doctor 
returned to his desk, grinning broadly. 

“A great man is James Raymond,” he muttered, 
as he flourished his pen and winked at himself; “a 
very great man, Which of the two is my patient ? 
I am to have butone,” he said. “I hope, by George, 
it may be that charmer who spoke. Come to think 
of it, where didI see that face? Oh, at the opera! 
Ho! what is my man of ice after? Is he in love 
with the Prima Donna Zaretta? Ah, then it is not 
the young lady who is to experience the benefits 
of a short retirement from public life. Well, the 
other will pay my lawyer’s bill.” 

Zaretta and her companion on entering the private 
office were received with grave politeness by the 
lawyer. When they were seated he fixed his eyes 
upon Rosa Baetta. 

She was a woman who had once been beautiful, but 
sickness and feeble health, care and continual dread, 
had emaciated her face and form, until nothing of 
her former beauty remained except the splendid 
dark eyes and faultless profile of the handsome 
Madrid lady’s maid Rosa Baetta. 

Pedro Diaz had seen her afier his furious pursuit 
had wasted her beauty, therefore his recognition of 
her, in the street, was immediate. But James Ray- 
mond had not, and it was not until he had studied 
her thin features closely that he identified her as 
one whom he had often seen in Madrid. 

“You are Rosa Baetta,” he said; “but you are 
much changed.” 

“Not more in person than in mind and heart, 
senor,” replied Rosa, in a sad and feeble voice. 
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The early years of my life were sinful, and I have 
sufféred. May my earthly sufferings lessen those 
which I deserve in the other world.” 

At anyother time the lawyer would have hailed 
this remark with a sneer or a scoff, but he had im- 
portant objects in view and replied: 

“No doubt. Heaven is most merciful. I have 
been, I am still, a great sinner, but I hope for pardon 
as I avoid sin. I suppose you have brought the 
proofs ?” 

Rosa Baetta made a sign to Zaretta and the latter 
placed a package before the lawyer. 

He opened it with methodical deliberation, though 
he began to tear it asunderjto examine its contents, 
so great was his eagerness. 

“ Ah, the embroidered gown of which you spoke,” 
he said, bowing blandly to Zaretta. “I see the ducal 
cipher and coronet embroidered on the border. An 
infant’s shirt, beautifully embroidered also. - A neck- 
lace of pearls and gold—aa, how was it that Inez 
de Parma did not miss this necklace—and those 
bracelets, and this ring ?” 

He held them up and regarded Rosa jBaetta earn- 
estly. 

“She did not miss them because others, exactly 
like these, were substituted in the place of those by 
me when I changed the infants,” repled Rosa Baetta. 
“Those others, however, are of impure metal, and 
the pearls are false. The countess never took the 
child in her arms while I was with her, after she left 
Madrid, and I was with her until she sailed from 
France to England. She did not even look at the 
child, unless by accident. The spurious necklace, 
bracelets, fingcr-ring and garments she ordered me 
to roll intoa package and place in a tin box. I did 
so. The box was sealed with lead, and she put it in 
one of her trunks, saying: 

“Some day, if I continue to allow the child to 
live, these may serve me.’” 

“Then she did contemplate the crime of killing 
the child?” asked the lawyer. 

“ Often, and perhaps she has accomplished her ob- 
ject.” 

“You err,” interupted the lawyer. “The child 
with which Inez de Parma sailed from France still 
lives.” 

“Thank Heaven for that! Thark all the saints 
in heaven !” cried Rosa Baetta, falling upon her 
knees, clasping her thin hands, and raising her eyes 
to heaven. “Oh, my heart, my soul! what agonies 
of remorse, of repentance, have you not endured in 
the dreadful belief that you had consigned that inno- 
cent babe to her of the tigress heart! to the cruel, 
vindictive Inez de Parma! Alas!” she continued, 
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sinking her fage,.almost to the floor, “ what right 
have I, Rosa Baetta, who aided in their crime, to up- 
braid another ?” 

She sobbed bitterly, but the gentle soothing of Za- 
retta soon restored her to calmness. 

“Do you know who that child was?” asked tho 
lawyer, who had viewed this outburst of emotion 
with icy coldness. He had too often seen the most 
hardened criminals using fictitious grief to deceive 
their observers to believe that Rosa Baetta mighi not 
be attempting to convince him of the truth of her story. 

“T do; and when my Zaretta shall have been re- 
instated in her rights I will, if heaven grants me life 
and strength, seek for that child and endeavour to— 
but we have enough before us, now,” she said, ab- 
ruptly. “ Zaretta first, the other afterwards.” 

“ Still, as I am to be your legal adviser, you should 
tell me of the parentage of that child,” insisted tho 
lawyer. 

“T can prove nothing without the aid of Pedro 
Diaz,” she said. “I might assert, but of what use 
would my assertion be without his confessions. Let 
me resume my story.” 

“The Countess de Parma engaged a woman in 
France to take charge of the child on the voyage to 
America, for I refused to accompany her. I then 
loved Pedro Diaz. I went to Florence in Italy, 
where I rejoined Pedro. 

“ Zaretta has told you how how we quarrelled—he 
became unfaithful, cruel, and beat me. So I fled 
with Zaretta, carrying all the proofs of her identity 
with me. I felt that the time might come when [ 
could resolve to part with Zaretta, wlio had become 
very dear to me.” 

“Then why have you resolved to give her up 
now? ‘The duke and duchess can never bear the 
presence of a woman who has deprived them of their 
child for more than seventeen years ?” 

“No matter. The conviction that I have not lone 
to live has pressed heavily upon my soul of late, and 
when I recognised you this morning something said 
to my heart: 

“¢ That man can aid me to restore Zaretta to her 
parents. They will forgive me, heaven will forgive 
me, and I may die in peace.’ ” 

“ You do not fear Inez de Parma?” asked the law- 

yer.” 

; “No. She has more cause to fear me than I have 
tofear her. But it is hardly necessary to speak of 
her—— 

“Why not? She is in this city.” 

“Tn this city! Great heavens! 

“The child is now a beautiful young lady. 
duke and duchess are also in this city.” 


” 


And the child?” 
The 
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On hearing this Rosa Baetta would have fallen 
from her chair, had not Zaretta, who became scarcely 
less agitated, caught her in her arms. 

“It is the hand of Fate,” said Rosa Baetta, as soon 
as she could command her speech. “ Pedro Diaz is 
also in this city, youtold Zaretta. The duke and the 
duchess. Ab, lead me to them, sir. Let me kneel 
to them and confess my crime, and then, if they 
spurn me, or if they forgive me, let me point at my 
Zavetta, and say: 

“Forgive me, for I restore to-you your child.” 

“ Your desire is natural,” said the lawyer. “ Your 
plan is good, for, with your confession, with those 
proofs to strengtken that confession, and above all 
the beauty of Senorita Zaretta, and her resemblance 
to the duchess, will force conviction upon their minds. 
In their joy they will forgive you.” 

“ Then let us go at once,” exclaimed Zaretta, ris- 
ing. 

“ Ah,” said Rosa Baetta, in a sad tone, and motion- 

less; “until to-day she has loved me, for she 
‘hought J was her mother. Now, ah! she remem- 
bers only that she is a countess, the daughter of a 
duke, the child of a duchess. She\loves me no 
longer; she detests me. She says to her heart : 
‘ Have only hate for this woman, who. stole me from 
my parents! this base one, who has reared me, a 
countess, to be an opera singer.” 

“ Silence, mother!” eried Zaretta, kneeling and 
embracing her, “I love-you still. [donot remem- 
ber your crime, for I can think of nothing except 
your kindness. You have protected me from the 
evils of the world ; your eare has kept me pure and 
unharmed, I owe all to-your love—l forgive all.” 

“Enough. I believeyyou, my dear child,” inter- 
rupted Rosa Baetta, returning the embrace. “ It. is 
my duty to right the wronged. If in the tardy) per- 
formance of that duty Lam to be punished—I am to 
become an object of scorn and hate to you—for, 
whom I would willingly:die—then let me be.so pun- 
ished ; I deserve it. Heaven pardon me for deserving 
it. Come, I am ready, though the duke may slay me 
when he hears my story.” 

“No; I will win his pardon for you, mother.” 

“Tf,” thought the lawyer, “these are impostors, 
they are very clever ones—so very clever that I am 
glad they have sought me.” 

“One moment,” he said, advancing, and wiping 
his dry, hard eyes, as if they dripped with tears of 
sympathy, “I must advise you. The duke, poor 
gentleman, is feeble minded.” 

“Oh, great heaven!” exclaimed Rosa and Zaretta, 
in one breath. 

“Yes. Grief for the loss of his idolised daughter 
crushed his brain. He is nearly all the time, and has 
been for nearly seventeen years, an idiot.” 

Rosa Baetta uttered a scream of anguish, and 
burying her face in her hands, sank upon her knees. 

She dared not raise her hands to heaven to ask for 
forgiveness ; she dared not raise her eyes to those of 
Zaretta, lest their sharp anger, their dreadful horror 
might strike her dead. 

‘he miserable woman, criminal though she had 
been, merited pity. She merited pity because she 
had repented. For years her heart, soured, embit- 
tered, envenomed against all the world beside, had 
clung to this beautiful girl as to an angel. At length 
she had resolved to restore her to her rights, or to 
what she believed to be her rights. She, at least, 
right or wrong, believed Zaretta to be the lost coun- 
tess. 

If that plotter and evil-doer, Pedro Diaz, had 
played a trick upon her while she accompanied the 
‘Countess de Parma to France, she knew and suspec- 
ted nothing. 

For seventeen years she had believed that Zaretta 
was the child of the Duke and Duchess D’Ossiri. 
Nothing could shake that belief in her mind, and, 
after years of resistance she had resolved to confess 
her crime and bow to her punishment. 

But she had not expected to hear that her crime 
had made that noble gentleman, Ferdinand D’Ossiri, 
an idiot! If Heaven’s justice smote the victim of a 
crime with idiotcy, with what terrible blight of soul, 
brain, and body, should it not smite the perpetra- 
tors ? 

Zaretta did not scream when the lawyer declared 
that he whom she believed to be her father was an 
idiot, but she grew pale, her lips quivered, she wept. 
Her noble nature did not rise against the wretched 
woman who grovelled in misery at her feet. 

She had no resentment for the crime; only pity 
for the victim, forgiveness for the tearful, heart- 
stricken criminal. 

“ Rise, mother——” 

“She calls me mother, even now,” sobbed the peni- 
tent, clasping her hands. 

“ And ever will, mother, when you look to Heaven 
for pardon, and to yourself for repentance and re- 
paration. Rise, you are feeble, and youagitate your- 
self too much.” 





“Yes, be calm,” said the lawyer, sharply. “ You 
must be calm before the duke or you may throw him 
into one of his wild fits. The duchess is well, in- 
telligent and sagacious. But I am opposed to having 
Senorita Zaretta go with you. My plan is this: Rosa 
Baetta will go at once to the residence of the duke 
and she can readily obtain an interview. Having 
told all she has to tell, let her kmow that all is donv 
by my advice, and-she will immediately accompany 
Rosa to the residence of Senorita Zaretta, where 
mother and daughter will be united. Then I must 
be sent forysay at eleven or before, and I will appear 
with these proofs of the truth of the story—the in- 
fant garments, the necklace, &c., &c.—well, a mo- 
ther’s heart will tell her all.” 

“ And the duke?” asked Rosa. 

“The duchess will take charge of imparting the 
news to the duke, and when his reason and mind 
are permanently restored, as no doubt they soon will 
be, he will—through the duchess and countess, if 
not from hisown noble nature—forgive and bless you.” 

“ You are eal, cool, and experienced, sir,” remarked 
Rosa Baetta;“‘and can judge more clearly. But I 
am unable to walk far——” 

“ Portunately my carriage is at the door,” inter- 
rupted the lawyer. “You can use that. My clerk in 
the outer office will accompany you as an escort—a 
plain, hearted fellow, but intelligent.” 

“You, Senorita Zaretta, can at once proceed to 
your hotel in your own carriage. I wouldaccompany 
you with pleasure, but that I expect a client every 
moment. Ah, I have but little rest, little rest. But 
give.me,your card, that I may make no mistake, and 
in, say an hour, I will be with you. One moment, 


He opened the door and called out: 

“Who is in the front office? Ah,Mr. Lucas! Mr. 
Lucas,'\do you know where the Duke D’Ossiri re- 
sides ?” 

“ Perfectly well, sir,” replied Dr. Harlin, who had 
never heard the name in all his life, but that made 
no difference to him. 

He knew very well where he was to go. : 

“Have you any objection, Mr. Lucas, to accom- 
pany this lady to the residence of the duke? My 
carriage is at the door, I think.” 

“None in the world, sir. Ready in a minute. 
Where is my hat—ah, it is on my headnow. Nowl 
am ready, sir.” : 

He was very polite, very assiduous in his atten- 
tions, and rnbbed his hands together briskly as he 
escorted Rosa Baetta to his carriage. 

“ Driver,” said he, thrusting his head from the 
window, after he had seated the lady and bounced in 
himself ; “ No—Adelaide Square.” 

Rosa Baetta waved her hand to Zaretta as the lat- 
ter entered her own carriage, and the vehicles rolled 
away in different directions. 





CHAPTER IX. 
But no kind influence deign they shower 
Till pride is quelled and love be free. 

Rosa Baretta felt weak and sick as she leaned 
back in the carriage of Dr. Harlin. She had been 
greatly agitated, and knew that an interview with 
the Duchess D’Ossiri would excite her still more. 

She was hurrying to confess an atrocious crime, to 
lay bare her wickedness to those who might justly 
hurl upon her the most terrible imprecation’. She 
was about to place Zaretta, whom she adored, far 
above her own station. 

“Tt is a long delayed duty,” she mused, “and I 
have not long to live. Heaven has given me the op- 
portunity to make atonement, and I will do it.” 

There was in her harrassed mind no suspicion of 
the integrity of James Raymond. Instinct made her 
feel a dislike for Dr. Harlin, to whose garrulous mock 
urbanity she gave little heed. She dreaded and yet 
was impatient for the interview. 

The time seemed long until the carriage halted 
before an edifice whose outward appearance was 
stylish and imposing. Few of those who daily ad- 
mired its ornamented front suspected that it was a 
private madhouse. 

The carriage halted, and Dr. Harlin led his prey 
into his gorgeous!y-furnished parlour at once. 

“Be seated, madam. Excuse me ; I must return to 
the office. I will inform some of the servants that 
you desire to see the duchess. It is strange that 
none are about.” 

“Tt is strange that he has entered the house,” 
thought Rosa Baetta, “without permission from its 
inmates.” But imagining that he was well acquainted 
there, she made no comment. 

He withdrew, bowing and smiling, leaving her 
crouching rather than sitting upon the couch. 

A tall, athletic, coarse-visaged woman soon entered 
the parlour, and said: 

“The duchess will see you in her private room 
up-stairs. Please follow me.” 





Rosa Baetta scarcely dared to trust her trembling 
limbs with her weight, so faint and feeble did her 
emotion make her. But with great effort she arose, 
saying, however: 

“T am very faint. Can I havea glass of water?” 

“A glass of water? Oh, yes, or rather of wine, 
for you need it madam ;” replied the woman, hasten- 


ing away. 

Bactta remained standing, her hands clinging 
to the mantelpiece. She felt that should she again sit 
down shemight not summon strength to rise. 

The woman soon returned, bearing two glasses, 
one filled with wine, the other with water. 
“Take either or both madam,” she said ; “ though 


‘I think the wine is better for you.” 


Rosa Baetta thought so too, for she needed fresh 
strength to.ascend the stairs, and she gladly drank 
ork a th upon a tabl d 

‘The woman placed the a @ an 
turnéd in time to catch Rosa ere she fell to the floor. 
For the fumes of the drugged wine instantly flew 
into her brain, made it roar with a strange, buzzing 
sound for an instant—and then all was darkness and 
insensibility. 

As the woman caught the sinking form, Dr. Harlin 
ran in, saying: 

“It was lucky that she called for refreshment. It 
saved all violence. Take lier up to No. 8, Irene, and 
make all secure. She will remain unconscious until 
morning.” 

The strong woman bore away the emaciated form 
as a nurse carries. a sleeping child, and Dr. Harlin 
retired to his virtuous dreams, well satisfied with his 
quiet and easy success, 

Zaretta returned to her hotel, her heart beating 
high with newly-born hopes. As she quitted hor 
carriage at the ladies’ entrance, a porter who stood 
there, touched his hat and said: 

“ A gentleman has called twice to see you, lady, 
while you were out. He is very anxious to see you. 
Here is his card.” 

“You may return it to him and say that I would 
not read it,” replied Zaretta. “You know that I do 
not receive the visits or cards of gentlemen at any 
time.” 

“ Pardon me, lady,” persisted the porter, who had 
been well paid to deliver the card,and who had the pro- 
mise of still better pay if he gained an interview for 
the expectant gentleman; “I know that you see no 
gentlemen, but this one only wishes you to read the 
card. It is signed, ‘Leonto.’” 

“ Leonto!” exclaimed Zaretta, much moved. ‘Give 
me the card. At least I may read it now.” 

She placed much emphasis upon the word now ' 
why, the porter could not tell. 

The card bore these words in Italian : 

“] HAVE given up all and followed you, Zaretta. 
Will you again say to me ‘ You are too rich, I cannot 
marry you?’ All, I have left all. Yours, 

LgonrTo.” 

The bright light of the entrance hall revealed the 
deep blush which spread over the beautiful face of 
Zaretta as she perused the impassioned lines. But 
whether those fair cheeks glowed with anger or with 
joy the porter could not tell. 

She paused for what seemed to be a very long mo- 
ment to the hungry-eyed porter, ere she said: 

“You may admit him to my room,” and ascended 
the stairs. 

“Good!” thought the porter, as he darted away. 
“T have been paid ten shillings, and am to b» paid 
twice as much for an interview. That’s hearty, 
and the gentleman is undoubtedly a gentleman.” 

Seated upon one of the sofas in the ladies’ room, 
was a young gentleman, perhaps twenty or twenty- 
three years of age. His elegant dress, graceful air, 
handsome face and form greatly attracted the atten- 
tion of the ladies in the spacious room, and many 
bright and beautiful eyes were turned upon him. 

Yet his own eyes, dark, lustrous, intellectual, were 
sometimes fixed upon the floor in profound thought, 
and then suddenly flashed towards the doors of the 
room. 

That he was eagerly, impatiently, expecting some 
one, was very evident, and as the ladies became 
aware of that fact their sly attentions towards the 
handsome stranger were redoubled. 

Their curiosity to see who had so engrossed tho 
stranger's mind was baffled by the appearance of the 
porter at one of the doors. 

“ Ah, she will not come! She has refused to see 
me,” thought Leonto, as he sprang, rather than arose, 
and hastened towards the porter. 

“ Ah,” thought the ladies, as with one mind; “he 
is disappointed. His mistress, whoever she is, is 


out, or will not see him.” 

They saw the porter meet the gentleman, whisper 
something, and that something must have been very 
acceptable, for the gentleman’s handsome face in- 
stantly glowed with actual rapture. 

He hada dark, perfect-featured, Italian face—grave 
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and haughty in repose, but animated, sparkling’ 
brilliant under excitement. 

He grasped the arm of the porter, and hurried him 
from the parlour into the hall, where he slipped two 
gold pieces into the happy porter’s palm, and said: 

“Come, show me the way.” 

The porter obeyed, and the tortured ladies in the 
room awaited his return with impatience. 

When the porter returned, passing through the 
hall, several of these ladies, furious with curiosity, 
at once intercepted him, surrounded him, held him 
motionless in a state of beleagured bashfulness. 

He was a modest map, and his state of mind was 
not enviable as he gazed upon this cordon of silken 
robes, this circle of eager, flashing eyes. 

But in their eagerness to capture the porter, the 
ladies also surrounded and captured two elderly, 
white-haired gentlemen, of grave and stately air, 
accidently passing through the hall. 

The porter looked so wild, and so much as if he 
had a mind to play scared sheep and jump over the 
heads of the ladies, that they dared not make way 
for the two elderly gentlemen, lest he should bolt 
like a terrified rabbit. 

Thus the porter and the two elderly gentlemen 
found themselves in the centre of a circle of female 
beauty, female ugliness, and female inquisitiveness. 

‘The two elderly gentlemen exchanged glances and 
smiled. They saw that the ladies were heedless of 
them ; they shrugged their shoulders. 

The porter rolled his eyes fearfully, and said to 
himself: 

“ Good heaven, deliver me!” 

“ Whom did he wish to see?” shot from a pair of 
red lips. 

“ Oh, the prima donna,” replied the porter, quiver- 
ingly. 

There are two in the hotel,” 
“Which one did he wish to see ? 

“The youngest. ‘Che Prima Donna Zaretta.” 

“What!” cried one of the elderly, white-haired 
gentlemen, wheeling upon the agitated porter ; “is 
she in this hotel ?—hey! say.” 

“Be calm, my lord,” whispered the other elderly 
gentleman. 


cried another lady. 





They 
Pedro Diaz that afternoon, and caused the bravo to 
exclaim: 

“The devil! It is the prince and his secretary.” 

“ But he said the Prima Donna Zaretta—or some- 
thing,” replied the latter of the two. 

“Patience, or we may hear no more,” said the 
other. 

“ And has she, the prude, actually admitted him to 
an interview,” cried the painted-faced old lady of 
sixty summers. “ Who is he?” 

“ Yes, yes—what is his name ?” demanded a chorus 
of eight, 

‘“|—I—really don’t know the—the name of the 
gentleman,” stammered the porter. 

“But we saw him give you a card, sir,” exclaimed 
a lady, whose head-dress would have terrified the 
ancients. ‘“ What name was on the card?” 

“Foreign scribbling. I could'nt read it, only the 
last word—Leonto.” 

The taller elderly gentleman uttered something 
like a roar, and collared the astounded porter. 

“ Show him to me and I will give you five pounds. 
Show him—Leonto!—or I will behead you on the 
spot.” 

The ladies screamed and fled. Evidently there 
was a madman loose. ‘The porter yelled and broke 
away, although the supposed maniac clung to his 
white linen jacket until it rent asunder. 

“My lord, your highness, be-calm !” whispered the 
secretary, in Italian. 

“Sir,” he cried aloud; “here comes a crowd 
of people. Unfortunate! But I will explain. Ab, 
- how pale youare! Back, gentlemen!” he cried, as 
the hotel-keepers and others rushed up. ‘“ This gen- 
tleman is subject to fits—he has just had one.” 

“ Guests of the hotel?” asked the landlord, not at 
all pleased with this disturbance. 

“ Yes, sir, Count Rocco, sir,” whispered a clerk of 
the house. “ Italian count—rich, liberal——” 

“ Anything I can do—anything in the world—in 
the universe?” exclaimed “mine host.” ‘Fly 
around, you fellows. Clear the ball. Go to your 
room, sir! mine is near—at your service, sir.” 

“ Yes, show us to your room,” replied Count Rocco, 
who by no means appeared like one who had just 
haa—or who ever had had a fit; but who looked very 
stern, grave, and lofty. 

‘Show us to your room, at once.” 

The landlord made his way towards his room, 
which was not far off, as a bear comes down a tree— 
backward. He bowed with each step. He wasatrue 
lover of titles. 

Within the apartment of mine host the count 
seated himself. His secretary remained standing 
behind him, “Mine host” seemed set on springs 


were the same gentlemen who had met | 





which made him bow and vibrate incessantly. 

“ Sir,” said the count, in excellent English, * have 
you anyone in your hotel named Zaretta—Zaretta 
Picoli ?” 

“ Yes, my lord. 
Splendid lady—fascinating—but cold as ice 

“Enough of her,” broke in the stern Count Rocco. 
“Have you anyone in the hotel named Leonto Di 
Lacumo ?” 

“ Young gentleman gave me his card to-day with 
that name on it—he stops at the St. Charles—card 
was for the Prima Donna Zaretta.” 

“TI wish to be conducted to the apartments of the 
prima donna.” 

“Sir!” cried mine host, amazed at this audacity. 

“T know that itis not the rule,” continued the 
count, haughtily ; ‘ but I insist upon it.” 

“ And I refuse to do it without the permission of 
the prima donna, my lord,” replied mine host stoutly. 

The count frowned darkly, and his hands opened 
and shut with rage. 

The secretary ventured to whisper: 

“ Your grace, we are in England.” 

The count compressed his lips, and regarded mine 
host haughtily. 

“ At least,” he said, after a pause ; “ youare willing 
to tell me the number of her apartments, sir?” 

“Certainly, conit; but I must protect my guests 
in their privacy,” replied mine host. “ You may send 
up your card, of course. If the prima donna——” 

“Enough. The number of her apartments-——’ 

“My lord,” whispered the cool secretary ; “ per- 
haps, if you inform the landlord why you wish to 
see the prima donna, he may willingly-——” 

“But that will take time, during which Leonto 
may depart. You know, that if he once suspects my 
presence, he will fly,” said the count. 

“ Loss of time is better than violence ; an uproar 
in a hotel is scandalous, my lord. Weare sure Leonto 
is now in the hotel. It is not a hotel in Rome or in 
Naples, where your demand islaw! It is an hotel 
in England. “Still, craft and gold may do as much as 
power and violence. Let this landlord see to it— 
that Leonto dves not leave the hotel until you have 
conversed with him.” 

“T have a plun!” replied the count; “ yet it seems 
severe. Still, tie honour the name and family de- 


The beautiful prima donna. 


” 


, 


| mand that this iufatuation shall be crushed, even if 


Leonto be crushed with it. I will tell all to this land- 
lord.” 

We will leave Count Rocco to his conversation 
with the landlord, while we return to the office of 


James Raymond. 
it (To be continued.) 


MONSIEUR’S DREAM. 


The train ran into 


Srx o’clock of a June day. 
the station, stopped for the space of a breath, and 
then went pufting away, trailing « silvery coil of 


smoke through the transparent atmosphere. It had 
left Monsieur standing upon the platform. 

Monsieur was forty and stout. He was, moreover, 
a Frenchman, and had the taste of his nation for arti- 
ficial glitter and meretricious effects: He had been 
a saunterer at the ‘l'uilleries,an admirer of Ver- 
sailles, he had lounged at the Louvre, and trod the 
Boulevards by gaslight. But he was a man of intel- 
lect and culture, and deep down in his heart there 
were unspoiled sentiment and a keenly appreciative 
sense. And so the tender beauty of the landscape 
touched him. It was like one of Turner’s pictures. 
All the lines were clearly, purely drawn, the colour- 
ing soft and cool, the expression passionless and 
spirituelle. 

There was a mill-pond and a brook near by, 
with cattle standing ankle deep to drink; the old 
brown mill was close at hand, and the waterfall 
foaming on the dam. The grass was high in the 
wide, mowing fields, and the opulent foliage of June 
made cool, tempting shadows wherever a tree drooped 
on the roadway. 

Monsieur thanked his good stars which had brought 
him to Elmdale, and began to climb the hill. It had 
been a hard day for the poor man. What with 
drilling French verbs into dull brains, what with 
hearing his beloved vernacular tortured and twisted 
with infinite ingenuity into every shape but the 
right one, what with the giggling of the younger 
girls, and the supercilious insolence of the grown-up 
demoiselles, Mousieur’s life was a daily burden. 

He thanked his stars again as he came up to the 
gate of the old-fashioned farmhouse where he boarded. 
How cosy, how quiet and homelike it looked. It 
was a dear old house set in its leafy enclosure, with 
its garniture of woodbine and clematis. 

“1f I ever do get rich,” said Monsieur, standing a 
moment in the doorway, and looking around com- 
placently ; “I shall buy one house precisement like 
this. Then I should spend my old age most hap- 
pily—if I had also one wife to livein my house. Ah!” 





The last ejaculation was very much like a sigh. 
It seems very unromantic, but I must intimate again 
that, though Monsieur was stout and forty, he had a 
heart. It had been a poor, half-starved organ all his 
days, for Monsieur had had a hard fight with the 
world to extort from it the bread and butter neces- 
sary to a continuance in it. Now that the conflict 
was not quite so tough, and Monsieur got sometimes 
a breathing space for contemplation, he sometimes 
wished, either that circumstances had Leen a littlo 
kinder, or that those clamorous, exacting affections 
had been left out of him altogether. 

To be fat, and elderly, and unhandsome, and long 
for love! Could anything be more absurd? The 
birds perched on his shoulders and sang for him; 
the squirrels in the woods would come to his feet for 
the crumbs he scattered ; the cat sat upon his knee 
and washed his face in serene peace; the dog fol- 
lowed him about in beautiful fidelity; but what 
young lady would think of loving Monsieur ? 

“ Ah!” repeated Monsieur, plaintively, as he passed 
into the shaded parlour, odorous with magnificent 
blossoms. 

Suanhedp started up with a faint cry from tho 
sola. 

Monsieur stopped, alarmed and perplexed. He 
was very near-sighted, and for the first half-minute 
all he could make out in the dusky room was vision 
in white. It might have been an angel, or it might 
have been a woman, which was much the same to 
Monsieur, who—always excepting the wayward 
schoolgirls who tormented him—believed devoutly 
in the divinity of the sex. But this vision made a 
step or two forward, surveyed him timidly with a 
pair of eyes whose lovely larkspur blue was com- 
pletely lost upon Monsieur, and said, in a soft, fal- 
tering voice: 

“It is Monsieur Roget, is it not? Ithink I was 
asleep!” 

Monsieur winked. Was he dreaming? It is safo 
to say that the English tongue never sounded so 
sweetly as it did in those half-dozen words, The 
harsh consonant sounds which he ordinarily detested, 
rippled in sweetest music. 

“I beg pardon that I have disturbed mademoi- 
selle’s slumber. I did not know there was any young 
lady here,” said the bewildered man. 

The girl smiled shyly, said something about being 
a boarder, and slipped away. 

Presently Mrs. Martin came, housewifely and kind 
—a broad, fascinating woman, whose atmosphere was 
redolent of good things to eat, and an easy, comfort- 
able time generally. 

“Yes, the young ladies have come!” and her 
broad face was illuminated. “I am so glad, Mon- 
sieur,” she added, beaming; “they'll be ,a sight of 
company to you—at least, Miss Van Rhys will, and 
her cousin is pretty, though she’s so quiet. I told 
them about you, and they seemed pleased that you 
was here. You won't, any of you, be lonesome now,” 
said this wonderful landlady, who fancied that it was 
a part of her duty to supply her boarders with an 
unlimited amount of the article happiness. 

Meanwhile, in the broad front room over the par- 
lour, a scene was acting. A girl sat in a chair before 
the mirror, and another one flitted, gathering up 
hairpins and other things which went towards the 
making of Miss Van Rhys’ coiffure. She was quite 
above the necessity of employing any borrowed 
adornment. Her own magnificent bronze hair was 
let down about her shoulders, and caught and tan- 
gled in its glimmering web the cross rays of sunset 
light that shot into the room, and flashed then back 
so splendidly that her cousin Cathy broke into an 
ecstasy of praise. 

Miss Van Rhys scarcely lifted her eyes in ack- 
nowledgment. She was used to having her hair 
adored. Artists journeyed far to study it; and as 
for Cathy, she went into ecstasies over it every day, 
and ’twas to be expected. Poor thing! She had 
only some short curls herself. To be sure they were 
brown and silky, but—and Miss Van Rhys gave her 
head a little shake and glanced at the river of bur- 
nished threads. 

“You will enchant Monsieur Roget, of course,” 
cried Cathy. “Only do be merciful. He’s only a 
poor little Frenchman, who had a hard time of it at 
home, and got into the Bastile or wherever Louis Nap 
puts his prisoners of state,and then tried his hand 
at an Italian conspiracy, and then escaped by the 
skin of his teeth, as Mrs. Martin says, though I can’t 
guess how that could have been. He’s no Apollo, but 
he has brains and a soul I should say.” 

Miss Van Rhys listened with languid interest, 
which presently grew a little more vivid as she 
caught a glimpse of Monsieur among the shubbery. 

Miss Van Rhys was no ordinary, shallow coquette. 
She had intellect and culture enough to appreciate a 
man who possessed both, and she knew Monsieur’ 
reputation. It was not merely as a handsome woman 
that she cared tocharm. She recalled her lore, she 
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burnished up her wit, she prepared for an intellectual 
encounter. But she also put on her gold-brown silk 
and her pearl orvaments. 

And so when she swept into the supper-room, Miss 
Van Rhys was magnificent. Monsieur was amazed 
to learn that the little lady in white muslin was not 
Miss Van Rhys, after all, but only Cathy Roberts, 
pretty and poor, and lovable, aud Miss Van Rhys’ 
cousin. Certain dreams of feminine companionship 
which had been dancing about his brain while he 
made his evening toilette seemed now very presump- 
tuous. Could he ever hope to be on familiar terms 
‘with the woman who bore herself like a duchess, 
was as beautiful as Juno, and a genius to boot. 

But Miss Van Rhys condescended. She appeared 
in a new role. She put by her splendour, and was as 
charming as a peasant girl in Arcadia. The pearls 
were laid away in the jewel casket, her trunk re- 
mained unpacked, its marvellous costumes rested 
undisturbed. To conquer this honest, learned, sim- 
ple-hearted, true man he must be met on his own 
ground. Miss Van Rhys was versatile, her nature 
had a broad range. She grew spiritual, and tender, 
and sweetly philosophical. Cathy Roberts wondered 
and admired. 

“I did not know there wasso muchin you, Vieve,” 
she said, her azure eyes innocently questioning her 
cousin’s splendid face. ‘“ You never talked so in my 
presence before. You have such gifts. No wonder 
Monsieur adores you.” 

A slow flame crept up to Vieve’s cheek. 

“ You think he does adore me ?” she said, softly. 

“He would be stupid if he didn’t,” said Cathy, en- 
thusiastically. ‘ Vieve, if 1 only had your power of 
winning hearts !” 

“It’s a curse, Cathy!” she cried, with startling 
energy. 

Cathy looked puzzléd. 

“Don’t you see, child ?” she said laughing sorrow- | 
fully. “ I’ve been fed on sweets till my taste is cloyed. 
Now this poor Monsieur Roget Ican discuss French 
literature with, and be charmed, but his sentiment | 
wearies me. Ah me! Have Ia heart, 1 wonder?” | 

Cathy’s heart opened wide. 

“ Don’t you love me, Vieve ?” | 

Vieve looked at her and was silent. The girl | 
stood by her, stroked her hair with tender hauds, | 
looked into her eyes with her own honest, loving | 
ones. 

“Poor little Cathy,” thought Vieve. “Monsieur 
Roget likes her—he would love her if I were out of | 
the way. Such a nice, happy little wife she would 
make. She need never go back into that horrible 
boarding-school if I so will it.. Do I will it?” 

And then the passionate craving for admiration | 
rose up and said Monsieur must be conquered. And 
if conquered, what then? Cathy startled her by 
putting the question. 

“ Vieve!” 

“ Well, little one!” 

“If Monsieur Roget should propose to you, you 
will accept, of course,” she said, in a low tone. 

Miss Van Rhys glanced up. A rosy fire burned 
in Cathy’s cheeks. 

““Why, of course, my dear?” she asked, quietly. 

“Why? Because, Vieve, you’ve encouraged him— 
you’ve made him think you like him—and Monsieur 
Roget is too good a man to be trifled with.” 

The azure eyes had a new light in them, the soft 
womanly voice held a little quiver of indignation. 
Vieve laughed again. It jarred on Cathy, who shi- 
vered a little and turned pale. 

“We have known Monsieur Roget only two weeks,” | 
said Miss Van Rhys, shrugging her graceful shoul- 
ders. 

“A great deal can happen in two weeks,” said | 
Cathy, sententiously. | 

Ah yes! A great deal can happen in two weeks. | 
A life-long friendship may spring into being, hearts 
may break, hopes be born and die, the deep places | 
of the soul be stirred. And all the while no outward 
sign. 

The days of that delicious June came and went. | 
Rosy sunrises flushed into golden noons, and these 
faded into purple twilights. There were the charm 
of skies and clouds, the glory of green woods, the 
song of birds and brooks. Our trio had hearts to 
feel it all. They drank deep of the sweet draught 
of life. Only to live now were bliss, but to live 
together! Heaven was kind. 

“I do feel myself a young man again,” said Mon- | 
sieur, looking up through the trees at the blue above, 
and then down into eyes as blue. The fact struck 
him then for the first time. ‘The eyes smiled at him. 
‘They were Cathy’s eyes. 

“It is pleasant to be young, but young people have 
sorrows Monsieur.” 

A vague sadness in the tone touched him. 

“You too, mademoiselle ?” 

“TI too,” laughing softly. “Such is the perversity | 











the midst of my happiness, I torment myself by re- 
flecting on its transitory nature. In four weeks, 
Monsieur, I must go back to my teaching. Instead 
of the sweet, open air and the lovely green fields, 
of walks, and rides, and rowing im the brook, I 
shall be shut up in the schoolroom. The girls will 
be idle and wayward. I sball hate my night, and 
at night I shall cry and think of these days, and 
Vieve, and——” 

“And me mademoiselle. Ido, most truly trust 
that you will thinkof me as a friend,” said Monsieur 
Roget, with sincere feeling. 

Cathy’s eyes dropped on her work. “Thank you 
Monsieur, but forever means a long time. It’s not 
likely I shall ever see you again unless——” 

She looked up and Monsieur was quite pale. 
Vieve’s garments rustled in the doorway. The cool, 
quiet tone of the picture dissappeared. It was like 
a handful of crimson hearted roses thrown upon a 
bed of white lilies. 

The contrast impressed itself curiously upon Mon- 
sieur Roget, and somehow it struck him all at once 
that the pale, soft-eyed, silken-haired Cathy, was 
the woman of his dreams. She seemed suddenly to 
become the centre of the sweet household picture 
his imagination had painted a hundred times. But 
who was this splendid interloper? Was she made 
for him? Could he have it so if he would ; would he 
if he could? 

He was perplexed, bewildered, and then charmed. 
Did Vieve guess his thoughts? Perhaps! She 
dazzled, she astonished, she enchanted. A new life 
was kindled in her heart, it painted itself in cheek, 
and lip, and eye. 

Cathy watched, wondered, and sighed. 

‘“‘ They love each other,” she said to herself. Then 
because a feverish unrest sprang suddenly up, she 
said: “ We were to go for the laurel. It is time we 
started ;” and ran into the house for wrappers. 

They were quite silent when, in a minute, she 
came out in her gray cloak, trailing Vieve’s scariet 
and black tartan on her arm, and with Vieve's little 
downy hood in her hand. 

What had been said in her absence she could not 
guess. It wasin reality nothing. It had been one 
of those supreme moments when words were super- 
fluous. But the two were somehow en rapport. 

Monsieur had a colour, but when she touched 
Vieve’s cheeks in putting on her hood they were 
quite cold and pale. 4 

“ Wrap the plaid well around your throat, dear,” 
she said, softly, and walked on. 

Somehow it made Vieve dearer to her to think that 
he loved her. Well! Vieve'was beautiful, and Mon- 
sieur was true and good. She smiled alittle at the 
thought of what their happiness would be, smiled 
and grew pale. ‘The blue eyes were troubled, they 
were haunted by pain. 

“So much joy in the world,” she thought ; “ but it 
does not come tome, Unto him that hath shall bo 
given. Vieve has beauty, wealth, position—an | 
love was given to crown all. And yet Good is good.” 

Ah, truth hard to believe! Cathy walked on, 
something like a sob trembling on her lips, ‘The low 
murmur of voices behind died away. She was alone 
now among the great magnificent groups of laurel. 
They towered above her, splendid masses of rich 
evergreen foliage overrunning with corymbs of 
flowers just opening snow-white, or tender rose, or 
vivid, blushing pink, perfect in shape, exquisite in 
texture, wanting no grace but fragrance. 

Cathy stood still in delightand wondered, Should 
such loveliness have its place in the world aud her 
life fail of its purpose? A sense of comfort stole 


| to her heart, a soft mist of tears filled her cyes. 


She wandered about, loading herself with the blooms. 
By-and-by a step startled her; she uttered a faint 
cry: 
rf Captain Audley !” 
He smiled, came nearer, a tall, fine-looking man, 
handsome, distingue, worldly. 

“ How is Vieve?” after he had touched her hand. 
“ Well, I trust, and amusing herself ;” with slight 
satirical emphasis. : 

“Vieve is well and out walking. Shall we go 
and find her ?” 

“T have come to take Vieve home,” said Captain 
Audley, as they went. “I have to go abroad, and I 
think it best we should be married this autumn. I 


| shall make Vieve think so too,” with a smile of 


conscious power. 
* * * * * 
Monsieur and Miss Van Rhys were silent com- 
panions at first, only Miss Van Rhys now and then 
dropped some silver sentence into the silence. Her 
voice was sweeter than a lute, her eyes were soft 
and bright as the evening star which hung, a 
golden point, in the western blue. The woman in 
her was awake. Love was a sweet dream—only a 
dream, though of that she did not think—but a 


of the human heart, Monsieur, that while 1 am in| dream full of sweetness. 





She got tired presently ; her splendid physical life 
seeming to desert her. 

“‘ Let me help you!” said Monsieur Roget, and she 
clung to his arm like a child. 

They came to a stile presently. Monsieur crossed 
it and held out his hand to her. Her eyes dropped 
as they met his, she slipped and fell with a faint 
cry. 

rf My darling, my beauty !” 
Her head lay upon his shoulder, her face white 
with pain. 

“T love you!” he whispered, and drew her close, 
his heart leaping up with a triumphant sense of pos- 
session. At last Heaven was good to him. Marriage 
bells rang through the still evening air. It was only 
adream. Suddenly Miss Van Rhys withdrew her 
hand from Monsieyr’s. Her very lips whitened. 
Then an angry red surged to her cheek. 

“Monsieur, I have treated you ill. I do not ask 
youto forgive me. I am engaged to marry that 
gentleman who is coming yonder.” 

He stared at her in dull amazement; he did not 
know her. A host of wordly passions were written 
on her face. 

Cathy came up with Captain Audley. That gen- 
tleman glanced at Monsieur and smiled coolly. Vieve 
had been amusing herself no doubt. 

In the gray of the morning Monsieur watched the 
party through the closed blind. He saw a pale, 
sweet face as it turned, and the blue eyes glanced 
back at the house. The carriage drove away, aud 
Monsieur’s dream was over. 

A year was gone, and Cathy still drudged patiently 
in the great, noisy boarding-school. One day the 
new French teacher.was announced. She looked up 
with languid interest. 

“Monsieur Roget!” she cried, her pale cheeks 
aglow. A quiet satisfaction looked out at her from 
his happy eyes. 

“ At last, my flower, I have found you, and now 
you shall blossom for me forever,” he said. 

* * * * * 


Vieve Audley writes brilliant letters from abroad. 
Something in the hard, cold tone jeers upon Cathy, 
and she sighs. 

Monsieur gaily twists the letter into cigar lights, 
and says: 

“ She is one charming woman, who made me one 
foolish dream, but I like better my Cathy, and to be 
wide awake.” A. M. H. 





REMARKABLE ABUNDANCE OF FIsH IN DONEGAL 
Bay.—A few days ago a fisherman took at one 
draught 200 salmon, while of mackerel as many as 
7,000 have been taken in a single evening. Recently, 
owing probably to the abundance of fish, several 
whales have visited the bay, as well as some speci- 
mens of the misshapen monster, the sun fish. One 
of the latter was captured through a well-aimed shot 
from a musket discharged by Father Kelly, but as a 
rule the boat fishermen are too poor to avail them- 
selves as freely as they might of the singular abun- 
dance of fish and marine mammalia in their bay. 

THE DELAY IN OPENING THE HoLBorn VIA- 
puct.—Great dissatisfaction prevails respecting tho 
postponement of the opening of the Holborn Viaduct. 
A meeting of some of the principal inhabitants of 
Newgate-street has been held, and the speakers. ex- 
pressed themselves as much aggrieved. The devia- 
tion of the traffic, coupled with the removal of New- 
gate Market, has caused great loss and inconvenience 
to the tradesmen and others depending on chance 
trade. Several houses were entirely closed, and 
fears were expressed that ruin would be the result 
to many unless energetic steps were taken to open 
the viaduct. 

PusLic DocumENTs.—The documeuts which have 
been transferred to the public. Record Oflice by 
government departments are allowed to be searched 
and examined by the public only down to certain 
periods fixed by the department from which the 
papers have been transmitted. These periods 
vary according to the nature of the papers. 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy, the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, states in his report recently 
issued, the dates to which these government docu- 
ments in the public Record Office are open to the 
public by permission of the department from which 
they have been transferred .—The Treasury papers, 
to the end of the reign of George III. ; the Home 
Office papers, to the end of the reign of George LL. ; 
the Foreign Office, to 1688 ; the Colonial Ollice, to 
the end of the reign of George II., except the North 
American correspondence later than 1702; the War 
Office, to the end of the reign of George III. ; India 
Office, to 1853 ; Admiralty, at Whitehall, to the end 
of 1800; at Somerset House, a portion to 1760, from 
the department of the Accountant General of tle 
Navy; Audit Office, to the end of the reign of 
George II. Thus modern secrets are kept. 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 
—_——_———_——_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 
I must needs invest thee with mine honour 
Before thy hour be ripe. 
Stay but a little, for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a sound 
That it will quickly drop. My day is dim, 
An. at my death, thou had sealed up my expectation. 
Shakespeare. 

NEARLY. two months had elapsed since the occur- 
rences with which our tale opened. 

The family at Belgrave Square had resumed the 
outward habits which the rude shock had disturbed, 
but still a weight of sorrow and restraint—a cloud 
of mystery hung over the hearts of the sufferers in 
that eventful transaction. 

No news of Cecil—no explanation of his flight had 
reached them. 

The storm had apparently passed over the heads 
of his relatives, but so long as his fate, his plans, 
and the share he had taken in the disgraceful my- 
steries of that secret shrine of iniquity were unex- 
plained, it still hung in the horizon—bespeaking its 
presence by the direst gloom, and the occasional 


ilashes of a lightning that dazzled, but gladdened not | 


the hearts of those most concerned. 

It was a morning late in August when Arthur 
and Evelyn encountered each other on the staircase, 
on their way to a late breakfast. 

Arthur laid his hand on his cousin’s delicate wrist, 
and gently conducted her into an apartment near 
them. 

“One moment,” he said, gently; “one moment, 
dear Evelyn. I have been trying for some time to 
see you by yourself, without being noticed or 
questioned by Oliver or that starched effigy, Mrs. 
lorbes, and 1 am so soon to leave you now that I 
dare not delay any longer. If you will come into 
this sitting-room we may have a few minutes toge- 
ther without danger of being observed.” 

‘““What, more mystery, dear Arthur?” she said, 
following him into the sitting-room, that was her 
usual abode during the early morning, and where 
there was little chance of their being observed, or 
disturbed, until breakfast was announced, or their 
absence remarked. 

“Yes, Evelyn,” he said, taking from his pocket a 
small box, which he laid on the table before him; 
“ yes, and so it will continue, while you obstinately 
shrink from all explanation and confidence, and lock 
tp sorrow in the heart, refusing all sympathy and 

1elp.” 

“You wrong me, Arthur,” said the girl, her lips 





| 
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[TAKING LEGAL OPINION. } 
quivering, and tears gathering in her lashes; “ you 
wrong me; I need sympathy and help, and long for 
it more and more every day of my life.” 

“ And yet you refuse to receive it, thatis you make 
it impossible to give your ‘help. Though Heaven 
knows sympathy is yours again and again, from the 
very depths of my heart.” 

And the manly young voice faltered, as he clasped 
| the hand which had still rested in his. 

“Do you really look upon me as a stranger ?” 

“A stranger, Arthur; what do you mean?” she 
said, faltering. 

“T believe I am sensitive and jealous, perhaps 
suspicious if you like,and where I feel so deep an in- 
terest, how can I be otherwise? And when I seea 
girl like you whom I have ever loved so dearly for 


in silence and reserve, sitting hour and hour by your- 
self, with tear after tear gathering slowly on your 
lashes, and yet, not one word of confidence in me, how 
can I help feeling then, that Iam no longer what I 
used to be to you—a —a—cousin.” 

“ Arthur, forgive me.” 

“But rather, in comparison with what I was once 
—a stranger.” 





shook him. 


think that for a single moment. You are my 
dear cousin, my only cousin, I might almost say,” 
she added, wiping her eyes, and trying to speak 


But how can I be frank and open with you, or with 


mystery around me? Only look at your cousin. 
Since his illness he is a changed man. Even now, 
though he seems to be’ growing better and stronger 
every day, and has nothing really to complain of in 
health, there is a nervous restlessness, weariness 
of spirit, that speaks of some untold grief. Iam 
sure you must have noticed it, Arthur. I know you 
are troubled about him, for I have seen you watch- 


or starts when he is spoken to like a guilty creature. 
And I know that you have been carefully noticing 
all these symptoms, and wish to get at the bottom of 
the mystery. 
and planned, and gathered courage to ask him 
plainly, what it is that thus weighs on him. 
have fancied that it was merely anxiety because of 
Cecil's prolonged absence, only that when I questioned 
him about it the other day he smiled and bade me be at 
ease, for he would take care that Cecil should not be 





her freshness and openness—when I see you grieving | 


| proachfully. 
know Oliver so well? Did you ever see him thus 








So . 
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involved in any trouble, eyen from his own youthful 
recklessness. And I could see that he spoke truly. 
No, it is not that, Arthur; and if it is not that, what 
is it? Some hidden truth, some secret threatening 
mystery is distressing Oliver, and if you cannot di- 
vine it there is no hope for us.” 

A jealous pang came over the young man. 

“Oliver would be obliged to you for identifying 
yourself and me so entirely with him, in his fits of 
despair.” 

‘Can you wonder at that, Arthur?” she said, re- 
“Can you wonder at that, when you 


anxious and depressed for any personal grief or trial ? 
You asked me to confide in you, Arthur ; and yet now 
that I have told you part, at least, of what is dis- 
tressing and alarming me, you only seem to think it 
is anidle, foolish terror. And why? Oliver is so 
gloomy and changed, and you are going to leave us. 
Can you be surprised, then, that I am no longer the 
thoughtless girl l once was. It is the beginning only 
of sorrow, that is my fear, and my presentiment, 
Arthur.” 


The young man was silent. The words had too 


| much of truth to be denied, and yet he would not ad- 


And he turned away to conceal the emotion that 


“No, no, Arthur, you must not allow yonrself to | 


mit them. 

“ Come, Evelyn, open your cadeau. Perhaps it may 
contain something to cheer you,” he said, with a 
forced smile. “ You are moped to death by the 
coustant monotony of our life, and want something to 


| direct your thoughts from these fancies. There—shail 


more cheerfully, “for now poor Cecil is gone, and | 
Oliver so completely altered I have but you left. | 


anyone, as I love best to be, when all is trouble and | 


ing him when he sits in that abstracted silent mood, | 


But in vain, Arthur, I have thought, | 


Icould | 


I help you?” 

And he removed the string and seal, and touched 
a spring, that at once made the lid start up and re- 
veal a small parcel. 

Evelyn opened it. 

It was the ring, lying in cotton wool, which she 
had given to Cecil on that wretched night, and the 
small purse, with the contents of gold and silver. Her 
hand trembled violently. 

“* Oh, Cecil—Cecil! my poor brother!” 

The cry came from her heart, but it did not cross 
her lips. She had ever kept inviolate her promise 
not to betray the visit that Cecil had made to her on 
that eventful night, and even to her cousin she could 
not break it. Indeed, the sudden emotion that the 
sight of the gifts occasioned her could not shake her 
from that caution. 

“What is it, Arthur ? 
Who has’sent them ?” 

“Three questions in one, or rather one in three, 
my good little cousin; but I suppose I must try to 
explain this part of the mystery as well asI can. 
The truth is, that the explosion of that wretched 


How did you get this? 
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affair in which Oliver got injured Las been gra- 
dually blowing oVer, till it has nearly collapsed. 
Those especially interested, and who have been 
brought to punishment, have had their sentence com- 
muted on the ground of tlie escape of the principal 
offender, and the subsequent closing of the guilty 
house. And I fancy that Oliver’s recovery, and an 
interview which I learned by accident he had with 
the authorities, had something to do with the mercy 
shown to the contumacious little beauty who dared 
to despise the power of the law. And, in couse- 
quence, the silly superintendent, who fell in love with 
you at first sight, methinks, has been commissioned 
to restore the property that you owned as yours, 
with a friendly caution to you to take better care of it 
in future. Now you have the whole affair as com- 
pletely as I know it myself.” 

Evelyn's tears flowed fast, 

“Generous Oliver—kind Arthur! I am indeed 
ungrateful to murmur with two such cousins,” she 
said ; “ but is it indeed all over, then, Arthur ?” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ all over?’” 

“That miserable business where Oliver 
hurt ?” 

“ Certainly, unless anything fresh should turn up. 
Oliver refuses to prosecute, om the ground that it 
was a mélée, in which he could identify no one; aud as 
it is rather out of the pale of Euglish lawto bring ina 
verdict of ‘ murder ’ or ‘ manslaughter’ when a man is 
strong and well, I don’t see exaotly what better 
could have been done. ‘The best part of the matter 
is that there were no names mentioned in the papers, 
and the whole account of the affair is so distorted 
and exaggerated that I don’t think it could be recog- 
nised by anyone who was not concerned in it.” 

Again a low “thank God” came from’ the lips of 
the girl, after which she raised her eyes to her cousin, 
with a faint gleam on her pale face. 

“Thanks, thanks, dear Arthur. I am grateful, 
very grateful; but still, that only confirms my for- 
mer fears. If all this is true why should Oliver be 
so gloomy and anxious. Arthur, my heart misgives 
me, and you will one day see that I am right unless I 
am terribly mistaken.” 

“ Well, well, little Cassandra, don’t look so terribly 
woe-begone,” he said, trying to speak cheerfully ; 
“and remember, that wherever Iam, and in what- 
ever circumstances, nothing shall over keep me from 
you, if you require my services ; I would forfeit my 
commission itself rather than not obey your summons. 
You will remember this, Eva. Come what will I 
am ever at your command.” 

And he looked in her face with his honest eyes that 
indicated clearly truth and kindly feeling, even if they 
lacked the intellect that shone in those of Oliver's. 
The ringing of the breakfast bells woke them up 
from the indulgence of the sad and pleasing emotious 
that engrossed them. 

“Thank you from my heart, Arthur,” sho said ; 
“but it would go hard with me before I expose you 
to any such fatal results. The heart knows its own 
bitterness, dear Arthur, and mine is beyond any help 
just now. Still, I can never forget your kindness, 
and if I can I will claim it.” 

And, she wiped the tears from her’eyes as she 
turned to leave the room and go to the breakfast 
apartment where Oliver and the chaperon Mrs. Forbes 
were waiting for them. 

Evelyn was uot far wrong in her description of 
Oliver’s appearance and demeanour. 

Never was a man more changed. The traces of 
suffering were indeed deep in his brow and cheeks. 
The pallor that had come over them in the days 
and weeks of sharp suffering, had not wholly vau- 
ished, but still they gave a touch of unusual delicacy 
and of suffering to his face. His eyes were softer and 
sadder than in days of old, and there was a glitter in 
thei that had never been seen in those clear, fearless 
depths before, and then the lips! 

There, perhaps, was the greatest and the deepest 
mark of grief imprinted. 

The exquisite sadness, the patient grief expressed 
in that mouth, where once the manly, firm and bold 
character of the man had shown itself most fully, 
were indeed, touching to anyone, but most of all to 
her, who had so long and so intimately studied his 
features, and who knew too well, the cause of the 
change. And where there had previously been a 
sort of sunshine and safety in the very atmosphere 
around him there was now nothing but constraint 
and anxiety, and forced cheerfulness in his whole 
look and memory, which affected the whole house- 
hold, as only the demeanour of its head, and mainstay 
can ever do. The morning greetings were quickly 
over, and the duties of the breakfast table entered 
upon by the young hostess with the graceful quiet 
ease, which distinguishes the true lady in the most 
trivial offices of life, from her less highly-bred 
compeer. 

There were some attempts at conversation made 
by Arthur and Evelyn, and even by Mrs. Forbes 


was 








herself, but Oliver was apparently too pre-occupied to 
respoud to them, and they gradually sank into 
languid silence. 

The morning papers were the resource in this 
emergency, as they have been in many such another 
lack of conversation, ever since their establishment. 
They were there smooth and freshly received—in 
admirable variety. The fashionable and literary 
journals for the ladies, the sterner political papers 
for the gentlemen ; and soon nothing was heard but 
the rustling of the various sheets which concealed 
the faces of the readers. 

Evelyn languidly turned over the fashionable news 
—the review of new novels, the accounts of new 
fashions that filled the paper she was holding, till 
she came to oue paragraph in the foreign news» that 
made her heart beat, though she scarcely knew*why. 
It related to the proceedings at the various foreign 
spas, which were so rapidly filliog with English 
tourists, and after some of the most high-flown des- 
criptions of the proceedings, went on thus: 

“One of the most admired of the* fair: birds of 
passage who have flown hither with the winds of 
autumn is a Miss Mordant, the ward. of a gentleman 
who, though undistinguished by any especial title, is 
yet about the most profuse aud the most forward to 
join in our various gaities. Indeed we might rather 
say ‘lead,’ than ‘join,’ for the house he’has taken 
is the centre of attraetion to all es—and all 
nations. And no wonder, for the exquisite child-like 
beauty of the lovely ward, is enough to entangle the 
most weary in the meshes of her wealth of golden 
hair. The excitemeut that prevails in the city 
about the lovely blonde and her liberal guardian is 
unbounded.” 

Why did this paragraph excite the fair Evelyn's 
heart so painfally ? She read and reread it behind the 
cover of the sheltering sheet till she came to the 
end, as if fearing that it might contain the name of 
one whom she loved more than’ anyone else in the 
world—all but one. But there was no mention of 
anyone who could more especially affect her or cou- 
nect with her the persons with these whom he, by 
— strange fatality, believed then to be identi- 

ed. 

And Evelyn laid down the paper with a sigh of 
relief, albeit, the fear which had raised it was not 
destroyed by the absence of that one fatal proof. As 
she looked up she caught sight of Oliver’s face 
from behind the paper he was reading, and, for the 
moment, she forgot her own fear in the more en- 
grossing alarm it created. The cheeks were white 
as her own dress, and a dark, lead-colour was over 
the wholeaspect that gave a corpse-like hue tothe face. 

“Oliver, are you ill?” she iustinctively ex claimed 

“Are you ill, Oliver ?” almost simultaneously burst 
from Arthur's lips. 

But the object of this solicitude quickly shook 
off the sudden weakness that had seized him. 

“It is nothing,” he said; “nothing but a passing 
faintness. Was there green in the tea? Oh, what 
a mere woman I have becomesince my illness.” 

“No, Oliver—none,” she replied; “none, at least, 
to my kuowledge.” 

He smiled constrainedly. 

“T think you must be wrong, Evelyn, or the 
housekeeper has played youfalse. But it is nothing. 
Only one does not want to be a fool.” 

And, gathering up his paper, he rose and retired 
from the room. 

The cousins exchanged looks of astonishment. 

“Ts he inearnest, Arthur ?” asked Evelyn quietly. 
“Tt is very unlike him to be vexed at such a trifle.” 

Arthur’s face was grave and thoughtful also, but 
he tried to laugh off Evelyn’s distress. 

“Silly puss! why, he had a swimming in the head, 
or faintness, or something, which upset him for the 
time ; and, of course, he would put it on some tau- 
gible cause. Men don’t like being interesting in that 
style, whatever women may.” 

And he followed Oliver from the room without 
giving Evelyn time to reply. 

In fact, he was more alarmed and curious than he 
would willingly have confessed, even to himself and 
when he closed the door behind him, it was with a 
determination to hear from Oliver himself, what it 
was that had thus weighed on and troubled him of 
late. 

He sprang up the stairs with an eager, bounding 
step, trusting to overtake Oliver ere he should gain 
his room, and close the door. 

But Oliver’s movements had been too rapid for 
him, and he only gained the corridor in time to 
see the firmly closed door, and to hear the key turn 
in the lock, as a further defence against any inter- 
ference. 

Arthur paused, and hesitated. 

Then he thought he heard a slight groan. 

He knocked hastily. 


“It is I—Arthur. Let me in will you not, 


| Oliver?” 











A sharp sound, as of impatient annoyance, wis 
heard. 

Then Oliver's step came rapidly to the door, and liv 
opened it half-cautiously, so as to scarcely give « 
view of the interior of the apartment, and his look 
was as impatient of the interruption as so noble aud 
kindly a face could be. 

“Oliver, Iam uneasy about you. Let me in.” 

“Nonsense, Arthur; I have only some business 
to do which is rather important, and which canuot 
be interrupted. I am quite well, and will join you 
at luncheon, when I have finished what I have to 


And he closed the door in his cousin's face, but 
not till the latter had caught sight ofa pile of papers, 
and an open kind of casket on the table, in whic! he 
fancied he could discern the sparkle of @ brilliaut 
jewel flashing in the sunlight. Heroetired sadly aud 
thoughtfully. 

Either Evelyn’s fears and presentiments had in- 
fected him, or the more alarming phenomenon of 
Oliver's unwonted anxiety had disquieted his mind ; 
for his eyes were fixed thoughtfully on the ground, 
as he descended the stairs, and instead of retiring 
to the: breakfast-parlour, he went to his own rovm:, 
and indulged in an unusually grave fit of specula- 
tion. 

But when he had left the spot, the tenant of that 
apartment returned even more thoughtfully to tlc 
table, and throwing himself in a chair began to ex- 
amine the papers before him. 

Arthur had been right. There was a jewel there— 
a brilliant, stratige jewel, in the shape of a large, a::- 
tique ring—it was most remarkable in its formation 
and its setting—a large entwined green serpent, com- 
posed of the finest and most glittering emeralds, au: 
the loathsome scales defined with revoltivg preci- 
sion by the jeweller’s art. 

Brilliant rubies for eyes. 

And such eyes! 

Wicked, cunning, glittering eyes! that seemed to 
threaten at once death, and intense sorrow, in their 
fiery depths. 

And the whole set in the finest gold, worked in 
the delicate tracery of native workmanship, and ac- 
cording well with the foreign style of the jewel. 

And with this ring lay a written paper which the 
young man took up once more and read in a half au- 
dible tone, as if rather to ensure its perfect compre- 
hension than for any purpose of letting its contents 
be heard. 

“ OLIVER, my son, I leave this packet to be opened 
by you, and in trust for you, either after my death 
or, if | should at any time be laid aside from any 
power of preserving its safe custody. The ring it con- 
tains belonged once to Tippoo Saib, and by him was 
worn at the moment of his death. It was drawn from 
his finger by a Sepoy when his body was dug out from 
among the heap of slain; and afterwards hawked 


| about the British camp after the excitement had 


somewhat subsided. The jewel was, I imagine, 
considered so unpleasing, and was so costly in its 
value, that it lacked purchasers for some time, till at 
last it came in the possession of a Colonel Egart, 
who, in gratitude for a great service rendered to him 
by your unhappy uncle, gave it to him as one of the 
most valuable proofs of his regard when on his death 
bed. 

“ And with it he told him the whole story, that it 
had been preserved carefully by Tippoo Saib as the 
greatest possible safeguard he could carry. Not 
from any superstitious idea of its being a talisman, 
as is so frequent in the East, but rather from tho 
simple, though repelling idea of the power it gave 
him over himself. It possesses,as I was told by your 
poor uncle, a drop of poison in the fangs of the ser- 
pent of so deadly a character that it would produce 
instant death—as by a thunderbolt. And when your 
uncle’s hour of trouble came I have sometimes 
fancied that he was afraid of himself, as the posses- 
sor of the ring, for he hastily consigned it to my 
care, to be preserved for him if he should return to 
England, or if not, to be delivered to his son at any 
time I should see fit, with a small parcel that I have 
sometimes believed, must contain the tale of his mis- 
fortunes and his wrongs, though he did not confide 
to me its precise nature. And I was to choose my 
own time for confiding the truth to him, or even defer 
it till my own death, were it considered expedient. 

“But I always intended that it should be told to 
Cecil when he attained the age of twenty-five, which: 
is, or ought to be, a time when men should be worthy 
of trust, and also to use their own judgment as to 
what is right and wrong iu their owa conduct or that 
of others. And I recommend the same course to you, 
my son, should I be disabled bv heaven's will or re- 
moved by death, before he attains that age. Also, I 
would suggest that the ring and the packet should 
be duly labelled by you in the event of your coming 
into its custody. For we cannot foresee what may 
happen, even to the youngest of us, and a trust com 
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mitted by the dead cannot be teo highly observed. 
“ Moreover, I would commit to your trust ane other 
which has been in my keeping for many a 
long year, ever since the death of your poor mother, 
Oliver. Yhe inscription will explainthe use to be 
made of it. But from whom she had it, and what is 
the nature of the contents, 1 am entirely ignorant. 
I may have my own suspicions, but it is not for me 
to reveal them; and all that concerns you, my son, 
are the directions on the envelope. It wasat a time 
of deep sorrow that it was given to me, and had it 
been from any other hand I would never have had 
the self-possession to have preserved it so carefully. 
But as it is, I transmit it to you, my son. Thank 
Heaven, I never had occasion to use it, and I trust 
that you may have no excuse for prying into the 
mystery. 

“ But if it should be needed, if you, by the inscrut- 
able will of Providence, are thrown into the circum- 
stances which the inscription particularises, then, 
Oliver, ma please heaven that you shall find the 
relief which the dear mother who gave me the 
packet would have desired. My son, your boyhood 
has been one to gratify the pride and raise the hopes 
of any father. Heaven grant that your youth and 
manhood may fulfil the promise of your early years, 

“ Your loving father, Mark DANVERS.” 

Such was the letter that Oliver re-perused and read 
aloud in the low, monotonous tone of one who 
wishes to fix each word on his comprehension and 
memory. It was not the first time of many that he 
had read and considered that remarkable letter 
which had been found among the papers of his fa- 
ther, after the stroke that had laid him prostrate, 
and disabled him from managing his own affairs. 

Oliver had been compelled on that occasion to ex- 
amine the whole of his father’s papers, and to act as 
executor to the living instead of the dead. And the 
casket that contained this and other of the more pri- 
vate papers of his father had, of course, been among 
those thus inspected in this crisis. 

Yet, though he had read this testamentary letter 
on that occasion, it had not seemed to assume the 
significance that it did on this fresh perusal. He 
had looked upon it as formal rules to be carried out 
in contingences never likely to occur. Now, it seemed 
more like the voice of a prophet forseeing, with a 
kind of recent light, the future, and striving to guard 
as far as might be against it. He looked at the en- 
velope thus alluded to and described. It ran thus: 

“To be opened only in cases of danger to life or 
honour, in which extreme peril the directions con- 
tained within may be studied and obeyed.” 

It was but a thin packet that was, thus addressed, 
and could contain nothing more than some very brief 
directions or address where such directions could be 
obtained. 

It was not in his mother’s handwriting. So much 
Oliver could ascertain by his own faint remembrance, 
and by the specimens that still remained of her pen- 
manship. Yet ithad been given by her, and even as 
a profound secret from her husband. 

Oliver remembered her well—that fair, pure, good 
mother. He remembered her, in her mature, calm 
dignity, her placid goodness, her even gentleness of 
temper, that was never ruffled, save on the most ex- 
traordinary and agitating occasions. 

She was one of those who have, perhaps, none of 
the dazzling attractions of beauty, of wit, or talent, 
which secure admiration on the instant, but that sober, 
calm, sweet, enduring lustre of goodness ; and com- 
plete unselfishness makes them absolutely essential 
to those among which they have moved, acted, and 
spoken, till they become part and parcel of their 
nearest companionsand relatives. Oliver had a dear 
remembrance of her, and also of his Aunt Helen. 

But how different, in person and in character, to 
her gentle sister-in-law. 

One—beautiful—brilliant, the centre of every cir- 
cle, the admired of all, the queen of each gathering 
and féte ; and yet, in her own household, capricious 
and wayward, and variable in temper and in spirits. 
But yet, it was the irreproachable, the dutiful, and 
the high principled of these two sisters who had 
thus presented solemnly the strange ring to a hus- 
band she had revered and loved. 

Oliver mused on this phenonomen till his head 
became dizzy. Was it a presentiment that one of 
those most dear to her might have need of such help 
as the stone afforded, which had actuated the pro- 
Mi“ of Mrs. Danvers in her legacy to her hus- 

and. 

Six short months ago, and Oliver might have 
smiled at the idea. Now his brow contracted, and 
his cheek paled at the thought that such might be 
needed. 

The events of the last few months had shaken his 
belief in all things—even in himself He felt as if a 
magic web was cast around him, from which he 
might only escape by tearing his dearest ties, and 
ruining his brightest hopes. 


And if, indeed, the crisis came to the point which 
was particularised by his mother—if life or honour 
were at stake, then it might be that the mystery 
could be solved at the expense of his happiness. 

He scarcely knew why, but a vague fear connec- 
ted with Evelyn dwelt on his miud—with Evelyn 
and Cecil ; the unhappy, unfortunate Cecil! All the 
past and the present evils that had ever disturbed 
his happiness had originated with their mother and 
themselves. Wouldit always be so? Or would the 
evil that had been thus feared by his mother be more 
personal in its character. There were possibities of 
such a result. 

A dark shadow was hanging over the house— 
small, dark, andfaint. The mere shadow, as it were, 
of a man’s hand rising up before them, but still 
there. Ominous visions—vague rumours, unfavoura- 
ble as they were now, foreign to all that he had ever 
known before—or ever dreamed of in any pussible 
experience. : 

And in the Times of that very morning had been 
one announcement that was somewhat alarming, 
though not of vital consequence, to his house and 
name. And there were, unluckily, transactions con- 
nected with these announcements that rendered their 
results more touching to his honour. 

He opened the large sheet again and read a brief 
paragraph in the money article, then referred to an 
entry in a book which lay on the table near him. 

“ Most unfortunate!” he exclaimed, “ most unfor- 
tunate ; and I fear but the beginning of the end,” 

Even as he spoke, came a loud tap at the door. 

“ A letter, if you please, sir, Waits for an answer, 
sir.” 

And his servant handed to him a blue lawyer- 
looking letter, with the. endorsement on the outside. 

“ Bates and Raven, 
“Southampton Buildings.” 

He opened it, read the few lines it contained 
hastily, and then quietly replied: 

“ No answer at present.” 

And he dismissed the servant, while he again 
turned to the papers and the books he had been in- 
specting. 

“Itis right,” he said, “it is right. I will see 
Holder on the subject, and then I must act as I seo 
really right.” 

Then he rang once more for the servant. 

“ Order a hansom immediately.” 

“Not the brougham, Mr. Oliver ?” 

“Do what I direct,” he said, with a sneer and im- 
patient air, not usual to him. 

And the servant retired with a crest-fallen air. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Where honour or where conscience does not bind, 
No other law shall shackle me. 
Slave to myself I will not be, 
Nor shall my tuture actions be confined 
By my own present mind. Cowley. 

IN five minutes Oliver Danvers was driving off at 
full speed in a cab towards the Temple. 

“Ts Mr. Holder in ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply of the clerk, with a 
respectful bow to the son of one of their best and 
most honoured clients ; “ yes, I wil! send for him at 
once, sir, but I fear he is engaged.” 

And he hastened into the inuer room, after care- 
fully handing the visitor a chair, the easiest that 
the clerk’s office afforded. ‘Lhe reply was almost 
immediate : 

“If Mr. Danvers would wait but five minutes, it 
would not be longer, Mr. Holder would be at his 
service.” 

For once the five minutes were not fifteen, and 
Oliver was ushered into the luxurious private room 
of the head of the firm of Holder, Webster, and Holder; 
a man of very dignified, and rather severe counte- 
nance, that looked as if a great deal of knowledge of 
evil, and it might bé, of its severe punishment also, 
had passed through the mind, and came under the 
observation of its owner. 

But it appeared convenient to relax where the gen- 
tleman before him was concerned, and the smile and 
bow that greeted Oliver’s entrance were distinguished 
for suavity as well as a courteous respect that Mr. 
Holder knew well how to assume on some occasions. 

“Happy to see you out again, Mr. Oliver; but 
sorry you still bear marks of your late illness. It 
was a pity you let the rascal off so easily—quite 
against my advice; but it was less trouble, perhaps, 
less trouble on the whole in your delicate state of 
health.” 

The client bowed slightly. 

“ Yes, you are right, Mr. Holder, it was far less 
trouble in every sense; but that is not what I came 
to say to you to-day. There is another matter 
rather annoying us just now, about which I came to 
consult you.” 4 F 

“Most happy, Mr. Oliver. I hope it is something 
more pleasant than what has been engaging our at- 
tention so fearfully of late. It is auite grievous that 








our most respected clients are sometimes unwelcome 
visitors at our chambers, for their own sakes, you 
understand, their own sakes, Mr. Oliver. Their 
errand has been too frequently a painful one.” 

“As mine is at present, so far as you may consider 
any loss of property painful. I have just received 
this letter.” 

He handed Messrs. Bates and Ravens’ blue epistle 
to the lawyer, who read it with rapid attention. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee, Mr Oliver. Not worth the paper 
it is written on. Put it in the fire, and if they write 
again, refer them to us. ‘hey dare not take a 
single step in so ridiculous an affair.” 

“ Then they have no hold, Mr. Holder ?” 

“ Nota hair’s split,” was the reply. 

“Very well. You will perhaps be so good as 
to give that opinionin writing.” 

“ Better take no notice, sir. The only way to deal 
with such rascally fools. Nota lawyer's clerk in 
London but would know better.” 

“T prefer the other course, Mr. Holder ; but I shall 
jd reveal your opinion to them you may rest satis- 

ed. 

And the lawyer took up a pen, and wrote as rapidly 
as pen could touch paper. 

Oliver took the document, read it, and returned it 
to his pocket-book. 

“And you find matters very bad, among your 
clients, Mr. Holder?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Stocks going down—securities bad and depre- 
ciating. Is that it?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And yet there was never. more dissipation and 
luxury going on in the London world. However, 
that is their own affair. It is folly to attempt to be 
wise for our neighbours, is it not, Mr. Holder? It is 
enough to try to act rightly ourselves. Thank you.” 

Oliver then drove to a more westerly direction till 
he arrived at the house of a prim, dowager-looking 
character in Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 

“Ts Miss Wentworth at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Can I see her ?” 

“T dare say you can, sir, but she has been keeping 
her room for some days, sir—in one of her fits, sir.’’ 

“* Fits!” 

“ Yes, sir; she is subject to what we call ‘ fits,’ sir 
When she takesto her bed, and don’t see no one, 
whoever they may be, except the doctor and Miss 
Marie, sir; and she was going to be married, poor 
young lady, and I know it is all of this.” 

And the gray-haired domestic led the way to the 
dining-room. 

There was a pause—a long delay, during which 
Oliver had ample opportunity of inspecting and ap- 
preciating the formal, dowager room, with its straight 
sofas, its uneasy chairs, its incomprehensible angles, 
its correct furniture, that would not have been 
guilty of an easy position for any temptation that 
could have been offered to it. After some pause the 
servant returned. 

“Mrs. Wentworth will see you presently, sir, if 
you can wait ten minutes.” 

Oliver signified his assent, and the man departed. 

Mr. Danvers had an opportunity of estimating the 
relative value that feminine and legal calculations put 
on minutes—for it was at least twice the stipulated 
time when the rustling of silks was heard, and 
followed by the opening of the door, and the en- 
trance of a superbly-dressed, tall, singular woman, 
accompanied bya slight, graceful girl, who looked 
like a slight, elegant yacht, sailing in the wake of a 
large full-sailed man-of-war. 

Her bow to Oliver was of the coldest and most 
formal stateliness. 

“T regret to have kept you waiting, Mr. Danvers, 
butI have been ill, quite overcome, indeed, by the 
shocks I have lately experienced, and I had but newly 
arisen when you were announced.” 

Certainly a glance at the elaborate toilette of this 
lady, tho carefully arranged silk, the frizzed hair, 
the skilfully-arranged head-dress, the costly collar 
and ruffles, might have belied the assertion. But 
Oliver, if a passing smile crossed his lips, was too 
deeply and sadly occupied, for the trifles to escape 
any deeper consideration than to confirm the ideas 
he might have formed of the power of vanity iu 
the female mind, even at the mature age of fifty- 
five. 

The pretty Marie was perhaps less tolerant of her 
auut’s peculiar weaknesses, but she carefully hid the 
face that might have expressed that opinion so 
plainly in her handkerchief, and sat down behind 
her aunt’s ample form, on a low seat on an ottoman, 
where she was half concealed from Oliver’s observa- 
tion, and wholly from her aunt’s. 

Mrs. Wentworth drew up her head in the correct 
angle of courteous though cold attention, to what 
the gentleman was about to say. But Oliver waited 
for a few moments ere he began. 
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“T have been informed, madam, of some gentle- 
men, writing undér the form of Bates and Kaven, 
that you have—or consider you have—some cause 
to complain of the transaction lately concluded by 


your brother-in-law on your behalf, with me.” 

‘Phe lady’s colour rose as vividly as she could ever 
permit such a vulgar crimson, to appear in her well- 
bred cheeks. 


“ The gentlemen in question are acting for me, and 
in my name, Mr. Danvers. And—although I should 
be sorry to forfeit my character as a lady by the 
coarseness of imputing any wrong or dishonourable 
motives to anyone bearing the name, and in the po- 
sition of a gentleman, I yet cannot but say that the 
whole affair did appear to me a very singular one.” 

Oliver bowed courteously. 

“That must depend entirely on the trust that you 
feel disposed to place on my word—or rather on my 
honour, madam. ‘The matter stands thus: When I 
concluded the purchase of the house and land, which 
you offered for sale, at a certain price, I offered to 
transfer to you securities and shares, that at the 
times mentioned, were realising interest at eight per 
cent., and moreover, selling in the money market at 
a premium of some ten pounds per share. Thus I 
transferred to you at the original prices paid for them, 
aud therefore you were completely in the position 
with regard to them which Thad considered so very 
advantageous ; and, if you remember you yourself 
preferred that the transfer should be thus made, to 
prevent the risk and expense of your re-investing 
the money which I should pay you for the estate in 
question. Am I not correct in that statement ?” 

The lady drew stiffly up. 

“Perhaps you may be, Mr. Danvers, so far as the 
prima facie and the exparte account of the matter 
goes. But it remains with your own conscience and 
with my opinion of the affair to say whether the 
singular fact that the said shares and securities did 
so suddenly and rapidly diminish in value, till their 
possession did not actually become a loss, is not, to 
say the least, a very suspicious one.” 

Oliver's lips pressed tightly together, as if to pre- 
vent the indignant rejoinder that rose to them, from 
finding voice. 

“A sufficient reply to that insinuation could be 
found in the state of the money market, madam, 
and the extraordinary panic that has risen like a 
whirlwind inthe commercial world during the last 
few weeks.” 

“Which is usually foreseen by persons as deep 
in the secrets of the money market as Mr. Dan- 
vers,” said the lady, coldly. 

The reply might have been more forcible than 
futile to this unmistakeable insinuation but that a 
deprecating glance from the pretty Marie, behind her 
aunt’s voluminous dress, checked the hot blood which 
flamed up in the cheeks. 

“ Mrs. Wentworth, if you knew me better, or, par- 
don ime, if your own honourable feelings made you 
charitable and trusting to those of others, you would 
have spared me this insinuation. I came to you in 
preference to your lawyers, from the full confidence 
that I should find in you the responsive feelings of a 
woman of honour to the intentions and the deeds of 
aman of honour. I grieve that I am disappointed, 
Dut that does not alter the performance of what I 
consider to bea duty.” 

He paused for a few minutes, then drew from his 
pocket the paper that he had not long before obtained 
trom Mr. Holder. 

“Now,” he said, calmly, “if you, madam, will do 
me the favour to peruse that opinion given and 
signed by one of our first lawyers, you will see that 
{ have the best authority for the statement I have 
made, and that I have acted uot only legally but 
honourably in the whole affair.” 

The lady put on a pair of gold spectacles, so lightly 
and gracefully made that they in truth rather gave 
dignity to the face then took from its remains of 
noble beauty. She read and re-read the paper with 
attention that seemed to weigh every word, and to 
consider, with the whole power of self-control that 
she could muster, how far it bore upon the affair in 
question. Then she returned it to her guest with 
a look of freezing composure. 

“You can perhaps scarcely comprehend the posi- 
tion in which I am placed, Mr. Danvers, and I shall 
certainly not condescend to owe anything to any mo- 
tive but that of strict justice and honour. And that 
must be my excuse, if I have in any degree ont- 
stepped the bounds of caution and of good breeding 
in the opinion I have formed and'expressed. I must 
candidly confess that if the statements in that paper 
are to be fully relied on, which I as candidly believe 
they are, that you have acted in a strictly legal 
manner in every respect in this matter.” 

“Legal only, madam.” 

“ Well, 1 will use another word and say that in all 
ordinary acceptations of the word, your conduct has 





been also strictly honourable, Mr. Danvers.” 


“That is, madam, that you acknowledge that the 
affair stands thus: The purchase of the small estate 
in question having been made at the price arranged 
by yourself, the deed of conveyance completed, and 
the transfer of stock made, the property is, in all re- 
spects, honourably and legally mine.” 

The lady bowed. 

“Your fair niece is witness of this acknowledg- 
ment.” 

Marie coloured and smiled bewitchingly. 

The aunt frowned, but there was something in the 
tone and manner of the young man that checked any 
explosion of the anger and mortification that was 
boiling within. 

“Tam scarcely in need of any witnesses to words 
of mine, Mr. Danvers, but Miss Wilmot is certainly 
present, and I am quite willing that she should bear 
witness to anything that passes between us. Is our 
interview ended ?” 

“ Not quite, madam. I have now your assurance 
that you consider my conduct quite legal, and also 
honourable as matters now stand between us. All 
that remains is to do what I feel great pleasure in 
assuring you, had been my full intention, even with- 
out any expression of indignation on your part. I 
shall give full instructions to-morrow to my solici- 
tors to prepare a deed restoring to you the estate, and 
the re-transfer of the stock to me, and I am ready to 
bear the expenses of the said transfer, or any loss 
that you may have sustained, in order that you may 
be held completely harmless and precisely in the po- 
sition in which you were placed before this affair 
took place. Will that content you?” 

Mrs. Wentworth gazed carefully at the guest, 
while tears started in Marie’s eyes; tears of grateful 
admiration for the kindness which she could appre- 
ciate, young as she was in the world and its ways. 

“ Are you serious Mr. Danvers, or only attempting 
to take advantage of my woman's credulity?” en- 
quired the lady with a scarcely repressed gasp. 

“Mrs. Wentworth is surely too enttrely a lady to 
imagine such reprehensible mischief possible, said 
Oliver calmly. 

There was a slight pause. 

Mrs. Wentworth was a proud woman, very proud, 
and she saw that she had been cruelly unjust, 
therefore it was with a struggle that she could bring 
herself to acknowledge the full kindness and the 
generosity of the man whom she had so cruelly 
maligned and insulted. . 

But though she was proud, she was just in her 
inmost soul when once thoroughly convinced that 
there could be no mistake and imposition in the 
matter under consideration. 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. ~ 








It is understood that a light cable, on the principle 
of Professor Varley, is contemplated to be laid be- 
tween Ireland and America. 

A- FEW days since a new kind of locomotion was 
tried at Edinburgh. Au omnibus proprietor has 
resolved to try steam in place of horses, and an 
engine with an omnibus attached ran up and down 
the streets, stopped, turned, and steered with perfect 
ease, and was, according to the report, a complete 
success. 

Some Errects or Comsvustion.—It is asserted 
that one hour after the gas of London is lighted the 
air is deoxidized as much as if 500,000 people had 
been added to its population. During the combus- 
tion of oil, tallow, gas, &c., water is produced as well 
as carbonic acid; in cold weather we see it con- 
densed on the windows. By the burning of gas 
twenty-four hours in London more water is produced 
than would supply a ship laden with emigrants on a 
voyage from England to Australia. 

Sprep oF War STEAMERS.—A circular has been 
issued by the Lords of the Admiralty to commanding 
officers, stating that, as a general rule, all ordinary 
passages of ships, as well as when cruising under 
steam, except for special steam tactics, are to be 
performed at rates of speed under five knots. No 
ship, unless ordered to be at port at a given date, or 
unless her safety be endangered, is ever to steam 
when she has a fair wind that will send her four or 
five knots, or when she has a foul wind strong enough 
to prevent her carrying royals, unless going in or 
out of harbcur. The maximum supply of coals is to 
be limited for ships having engines between 1,200 
or 1,350-horse power to 25 cwt. per hour; for ships 
with engines of 1,000 and less than 1,200-horse 
power, to 22 cwt. per hour; ships with engines 
between 800 and 1,000-horse power, to 20 cwt. per 
hour; and those of between 500 and 800-horse 
power, to 18 cwt. per hour; with smaller ships, a 
proportionate quantity of coal to be expended; and, 
finally, when ships have a@ fair wind, and are using 
steam, the consumption of coal (it is considered by 
their lordships) should be reduced. 








A Rerortinc Macuinz.—A “ stenographic press ” 
has beeninvented by M. Gensoul. The er sits 
at something like the keyboard of a pianoforte, and,, 
by applying his fingers to the keys, prints the words 
as they drop from the lips of the speaker, syllable by 
syllable, on a slip of paper which rolls along under- 
neath. When we say this we do not, of course, 
mean that the words are printed in letters. Thekey- 
board appears to be divided into three parts of eigh: 
keys each. The left side, worked by the four fin 
gers of the left hand, prints signs which represent 
initial consonants; the right, worked by the fingers 
of the right hand, prints final consonants; and the 
middle, acted on by the two thumbs, prints tlre 
medium vowels. We gather that something like a 
phonetic system of signs is employed. A few 
months’ practice is said to enable any operator to 
follow the most fluent speaker with ease: We ought 
to say that M. Gensoul’s system renders it un- 
necessary to transcribe the copy. Jusgas with the 
phonetic system, if legibly written, the compositor 
can set up the speech in common type from the 
printed slip furnished by the machine. As to the 
comparative ease of writing characters with a pen, 
and printing them in the way here described, wo 
can give no opinion. What we should certainly miss, 
if the machine came into use in the galleries of our 
Houses of Parliament, would be the happy skill with 
which the reporters condense the speeches from their 
notes. We have very few speakers who could bear 
to be reported by a machine. 

ProrosaL To ILtLumINATE BEACONS BY ELEc- 
TRIcITY.—For some time past Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son, C.E., has been engaged in prosecuting a series 
of experiments with the view of testing the practi- 
cability of illuminating beacons and buoys at sea by 
the electric light, produced by means of a battery ou 
the shore. These experiments have been attended 
with a remarkable degree of success, and on Monday 
night they were conducted at Trinity in presence of 
deputations from the Board of Trade. the Trinity 
House, and the Commissioners of Northern Lights, 
who are at present on their annual tour of inspec- 
tion, With the view of having this new and im- 
portant application of electricity thoroughly tried 
Mr. Stevenson has had a submarine cable laid be- 
tween the East Breakwater of Granton Harbour and 
the Chain Pier at Trinity. The operater occupies a 
station near the centre of the breakwater, and the 
light is shown at the point of the pier, the current 
being thus transmitted a distance of fully half a 
mile. The experiments began about eight o'clock, 
and passed off most satisfactorily. The light, which 
is shown in front of an ordinary holophote reflector, 
was marked by that intense brilliancy which is 
characteristic of the electric light. It was seen to 
be thoroughly under the control of the operator. 
The flashes were emitted with a rapidity which 
caused them to assume almost the appearance of a 
steady light, and again they came at intervals—one 
every 1, 10, or 15 seconds. 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Professor Alexander Reyer has written an in- 
teresting letter on the Suez Canal, from which we 
take the following remarks :— 

‘““Two circumstances render it doubtful whether 
the whole length of the canal will be navigable for 
large ships at the beginning of next November. 
They are, first, the fact that the salt lakes are only 
filling very slowly, as the current cannot be increased 
from the north for fear of injuring the sides of the 
canal and interfering with the machines at work 
there ; and next, the rocky formation met with south 
of the lakes, which retards the progress of the works. 
These difficulties may perhaps be overcome, but 
there are others of a more serious nature which, 
while they will not delay the opening, may seriously 
affect the success of the undertaking. There are 
particularly the following points: 

1. Tho harbour of Port Said is in danger of being 
filled up by the fine deposit brought down by tho 
Nile ; a bank has already formed on the outside of 
the west mole, and in the course of a short tiie it 
will extend beyond it and be carried into the first 
basin. Besides this, the deposit has already entered 
the harbour through: the open spaces between the 
blocks of stone to such an extent as to necessitate 
the deepening of the first basin. The deposit was 


-then removed from the eastern side of the harbour, 


but heaped on the interior of the west mole, in the 
hope that, being hardened by pressure between the 
blocks, it might itself help to secure the harbour 
from similar dangers in future. Sufficient time has 
not yet passed to test the success of the experiment. 
2. The fresh water basin of Port Said is toosmall, 
so that if the water-pipes are so seriously injured 
as to require longthenéd repairs, the whole population 
will be reduced to great straits. 3. Inthe Menzeleh 
lake it has been remarked that the wooden walls 
have in several places been severaly strained and 
displaced. Such parts will demand frequent repairs. 
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4. The depth of the canal, 8 metres, will not be 
sufficient for vessels with 7 metres draught for any 
length of time, nor is it broad enough (22 metres) 
to allow large ships to pass each other easily. Its 
depth, if it be successful, will have to be increased 
to 9, or better still, 10 metres, and its width to 40 
metres. Even this would not render it possible for 
large steamers to use their wheels or screw in 
passing ; for the machines used for deepening the 
canal cause waves one metre in height. Such 
vessels will therefore have to be drawn through by 
chains and machines standing on the banks. 6. For 
long distances the bed is simply dug in the sand. 
hese parts must soon be walled up, or they will 
be destroyed ‘and the whole labour lost. Many, 
indeed, are in favour of coating both sides with 
stones for the whole length. 7. The canal is in 
danger of being choked up by sand-storm and 
washing from the sides. The writer believes that 
this will amourit to 1,000,000 cubic metres per 
annum, which is twice the quantity calculated upon. 
Six large machines, each 80 horse-power, will 
have to be constantly employed in clearing this 
sand away. 

It will be seen from the above that even if the 
canal be opened at the appointed time, much im- 
portant work will have to be done before the under- 
taking is really completed. This, and the great 
outlay requisite to keep the whole in order will 
render it necessary to raise very heavy dues if it is 
to pay. 
tus Moon.—The Earl of Rosse is making a series 
of experiments by means of a thermopile of four ele- 
ments and a $ ft. telescope, to determine, if possible, 
what proportion of the moon’s heat consists of :—1. 
That coming from the interior of the moon, which 
will not vary with the phase. 2. That which falls 
from the sun on the moon’s surface, and it is at 
once reflected regularly and irregularly. 3. That 
which falling from the sun on the moon’s surface is 
absorbed, raises the temperature of the moon’s sur- 
face, and is afterwards radiated as heat of low re- 
frangibility. The chief result arrived at up to the 
present moment is that (the radiating power of the 
moon being taken as equal to lampblack, and the 
earth’s atmosphere supposed not to affect the result) 
a deviation of 90 deg. for full moon appears to indi- 
cate an elevation of temperation—500 deg. Fah. The 
relative amount of solar and lunar radiations was 
found=89819. 

A Gigantic BeLt.—The largest bell in the-world 
is in Moscow—T he City of Bells. It was cast by order 
of the Empress Anne, in 1653; is twenty-one feet 
four and a half inches in height, twenty-two feet five 
and a half inches in diameter where the clapper 
strikes, and is believed to weigh from 360,000 lb. to 
440,000lb. Historians are in doubt whether this 
giant among bells was ever hung. Dr. Clark, who 
saw it about the year 1801, says in his 7'ravels, “ The 
Russians might as well have attempted to suspend a 
line-of-battleship with all its stores and guns.” Ba- 
yard Taylor, on the other hand, maintains that it was 
both hung and rung, “it being struck by the clapper,” 
as Korb says in his diary, “ fifty men pulling upon it, 
one half upon each side.” In 1837, the Czar Nicho- 
las caused it to be disinterred from its bed of sand, 
where it is supposed it was lodged during the con- 
flagration of 1737, and placed it on a granite pedes- 
tal where it now rests. It was then consecrated as 
a chapel, the entrance to the interior being through 
a large fracture near the mouth, the cause of which 
is also a subject of controversy. 

FaLuine Stars.—The French Academy has re- 
ceived various communications on the showers of 
meteorities during August. M. Borelly observed 
them at Marseilles on the evening of the 10th, 
and counted 146 of them; but it appears that this 
year the phenomenon was peculiarly remarkable for 
the large and conspicuous meteorites that shot 
through the heavens. ‘Thus at 10 p.m. a magnificent 
fire-ball of a red hue was perceived close to the 
polar star moving swiftly towards Arcturus, where it 
became extinguished. Half-an-hour later, another, 
much more brilliant than Jupiter in perigee, started 
from the tail of Ursa Major, between Zeta and Eta, 
and, passing kefore Arcturus, disappeared below the 
horizon in the §.W., leaving behind a splendid train 
of light,.at least a degree in breadth, and embracing 
Alpha Bootis, which, however, lost uone of its bril- 
liancy thereby. Lastly, at midnight, there was a 
third bolas, infinitely more striking than the preced- 
ing ones, starting from Andromeda, traversing 
Pegasus, and disappeared below Pisces. Its train 
continued visible for more than 10 seconds. M. 
Borelly places the radiating point of the shower be- 
tween the two Urs. He further aunounces that 
Winneche’s periodical comet has returned. M. Sil- 
bermann writes to the Academy that he observed the 
showers on the 10th, 11th, and 12th inst. He counted 
80 falling stars, 54 of which radiated from a point 





situated at the upper vortex of the triangle formed 
by Eta and Oamma Persei, and No. 54 of the Giraffe. 
He also mentions several bright meteorites. M. 
Chapelar, in his communication, states that he counted 
149 shooting stars of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd magni- 
tudes, and 135 of the 4th, 5thand 6th. Fifty-nine of 
them left trains of light behind of various colours. 
He is of opinion that these, being only observable 
when the meteorite is large, are a proof of its being 
nearer tous. As for the radiating point, he does not 
venture to specify it. 





OUR RUNNING BROOKS. 

WHOLESALE poisoning! How long shall this be 
easily possible with the utmost impunity? How long 
shall such outrages on sociéty be actual all over the 
land, and yet so entirely unavenged? When shall 
it at length be made a felony to spoil and pollute the 
purest gift of nature, and to pervert her simple and 
most needful blessing into something little better 
than a curse ? 

Our kindly and pious, but uneducated ancestors 
lovedawelling springhead, and usually consecrated 
that spontaneous mercy of our bounteous mother 
earth to the honour of some one of her sainted 
children ; they were wont to build an arch over the 
fountain, and sacredly preserved the runnel from all 
manner of pollution. Earth received into her puri- 
fying bosom whatever would taint or could offend, 
and the clear brook was let to dance and sing through 
thecountry—ay, and through the town—ministering 
life and health in its happy course, and no one daring 
to desecrate that blessing by deliberately making it 
the vehicle of all manner of abominations. But we, 
their irreligious though enlightened children, in 
these days of higher civilization, think and act quite 
differently. 

A running stream with us is ‘mainly looked upon 
as a convenient drain to every sort of nuisance ; no 
one cares for hig neighbour's weal, so he can but win 
some small convenience for himself; and so it comes 
to pass that from their sources our running streams 
are allowed to be common sewers, as well as the 
only public acqueducts any neighbourhood possesses. 
Why, then, should not some wise law now at last be 
soon enacted, making it highly penal to pollute run- 
ning streams? Why should the water we drink, 
and the streams we bathe in, be redolent of horrible 
infections through the selfishness and folly of society 
in general, and no paternal government despotically 
step in to stay this plague by a wholesome order in 
Council. Itis an unsavoury subject altogether that 
sewage question; but the way in which it is practi- 
cally mixed up with our water supply obliges us to 
urge that no time should be lost in correcting the 
frightful state of most of our little streams—unay, of 
our big rivers—both in towns and villages. Let 
nothing but the surface rainfall be suffered to drain 
into a stream ; let the thousands of cloace that now 
fringe every brook be denounced as illegalities, and 
swiftly be swept from their water-sides through the 
energy of covetous informers; let every poison- 
bearing sink and drain be sealed from the channel 
wherefrom neighbours lower down must drink; let 
heavy fines be inflicted after some set day on those 
who make no land-pits for their nuisances ; and let 
us all exercise common sense, common charity, and 
common decency in the matter of a general crusade 
over the land for the preservation of our running 
streams from every kind of infection and pollution. 

M.F. T. 








READING. 

A Taste for good reading has long been observed 
as one of the eifectual safeguards against vice and 
crime for young men. In tile first place it serves to 
give employment in those hours of leisure and free- 
dom from work which are likely to be worse than 
wasted. To the young man who has no taste for 
reading the evening hours come loaded with tempta- 
tion. It is tiresome to sit moping by the stove, and 
so he naturally wends his way to the tavern, the 
saloon, or the billiard and card-table. There he 
finds others, like himself, with vacant hours to while 
away, and thus grow up those habits and associa- 
tions which goon eventuate in dissipation or lead to 
crime. 

We doubt if one instance in a thousand can be 
found of a young man’s making shipwreck of his 
hopes and character who was accustomed to spend 
his evenings at home reading good books; and we 
say to any parent that a well stocked library and an 
abundant supply of newspapers and magazines, with 
the habit of reading on the part of your boy is 
worth more to keep him out of mischief, and to 
make a man of him, than any other single influence 
at your command. 

Again, ‘the habit of reading confers positive 
strength and elevation of character. The well-read 
man is usually the well-informed man. Reading is 





the great stimulus of thinking. The instances are 
rare of a great writer and thinker who was not him- 
self a greater reader. There is no other stimulus 
of the mind as powerful as communion with other 
minds. The mass of young men, especially of tho 
working mechanic and trading classes, need this 
mental excitement to preserve a symmetry and 
equipoise of character. The farmer is in danger of 
having his thoughts fall too much into the routine 
of his daily life. A good book or newspaper expands 
them, sets them to work upon other subjects, and 
gives them a wider scope. 

The mechanic, after mastering the details of his 
business and perfecting himself in it, ought to leave 
his trade when he goes home at night, and in good 
reading find a wider cultivation of his whole nature. 
The trader who allows his mind to run constantly 
upon his business soon becomes a narrow, one- 
sided man. He, too, needs to get out of his rut and 
give his thoughts a wider range. To all of these 
the book, the magazine, and the newspaper are a 
necessity. 


THE LOVER’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

“So you really think you like this young Spavish- 
eyed clerk of mine!” said Mr. ‘'ruefitt Tressilian to 
his daughter. 

“He is very handsome, papa.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. ‘Tressilian, thouglitfully ; “and he 
has some very good ideas about the banking business 
too. I don’t know that I exactly disapprove of his 
suit ; that is, if he pleases you, child.” 

For Marion Tressilian had been indulged all her 
life, and now that she had fallen in love, her father 
would fain have given her the wished-for husband, 
just as he would have purchased her a set of jewels, 
or a camel's hair shawl, or a costly bronze statuette 
for the mantel-piece of her boudoir. 

True, Mr. Merrall was not rich, but Mr. Tressilian 
did not judge altogether by what he was, but what 
he might be. He had aptitude, judgment, and un- 
usual penetration. Such aman as that might well 
regard the world as “an oyster” which, with the 
sword of his own willaud resolve, he would straight- 
way open. 

* I should have liked it better,” thought Mr. Tres- 
silian, “if she had concluded to like Frank Beverly. 
Frank has wealth and position, and we have known 
him all our lives. But a yirl’s fancy is a girl’s fancy ; 
and for her poor mother’s sake, | would not put any 
foree upon it.” 

So Mr. Truefitt Tressilian kissed Marion's fore- 
head absently, and went to town to his banking- 
house, fully prepared for the momentous application 
which George Merrall laid before him in due form 
that morning—the application for his daughter's 
hand in marriage. 

“See here, Merrall,” said the banker, thoughtfully 
regarding him as he smoothed down his close-shaven 
chin; “I believe you to be an honest, honourable 
young man.” 

“Thank you, sir. It is true that I am poor——" 

“Yes, you are!” 

“But I hope in time to attain a position worthy 
of your daughter.” 

“And I believe you will. Marion must decide 
for herself. I don’t put any faith in the old- 
fashioned style of constraining a girl to marry 
against her will. Settle it between yourselves. 
And now let me see those Western Railroad 
papers.” 

His voice had changed with curious abruptness 
from the confidential to the hard business tone. 
Merrall respected the moods to which he was accus- 
tomed, and left his master alone. 

There was a sparkle of latent exhultation in his 
eyes as he returned to his desk. Nor was it altogeter 
unwarranted by circumstances. It was the old fairy 
tales of his childhood over again—the prize won by 
the humble toiling adventurer. 

He was a pale, slender young man, with clear-cut, 
distinguished features, although somewhat sallow, 
with dark eyes that burned beneath his long lashes 
like pools of fire. Mr. Tressilian was right when 
he had said tiat Marion’s admirer was Spanish- 
looking. There was nothing English about him but 
his birth ; in all else he seemed to have been a 
foreigner. 

Night after night Mr. Merrall frequented the 
banker’s palatial mansion, and as Mr, T'ressilian 
watched the progress of his coutship, he smiled 
almost sadly to see what a cipher he himself had 
become. 

“Tt'is as it should be, I suppose,” he thought. 
“When the young lover comes the old father must 
be content to subside into a secondaary place. All 
I seek: is Marion’s happiness, and as long as he 
seeks it too, why, as I said before, ail is as it should 
be.” 
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In spite of all this amply logical chain of reason- 
ing, however, the banker felt lonely enough when 
the wedding-day was set, at an interval of three 
months’ distance. 

Iie was sitting alone in his library one evening, 
when the servant came to him, and announced that 
“a young woman wished to see him.” 

“A young woman,” repeated Mr. Tressilian in 
surprise. ‘ It’s somebody on business to the house- 
keeper, | suppose. Call Mrs. Hill.” 

“No, sir; she particularly asked to see you.” 

“Show her in, then—although I haven't an idea 
whom she can be.” 

The man came back presently, ushering ina pretty, 
slender young creature of seventeen or eighteen 
years old, with dove-like blue eyes, avd golden hair 
growing low upon her forehead like the world-re- 
nowned tresses of the famous Clytie of old. Her 
dress was very plain—almost shabby, though deli- 
cately neat—and there was an indescribable fragi- 
lity about her which gave refinement to her every 
glance and motion. 

All these things the banker's eye discerned in the 
one instant in which he beckoned her to a chair in 
front of the glowing anthracite fire. 

“You wished to see me?” he asked, with the 
courteousness he never withheld from the humblest 
of the female sex. 

“zen, oe.” 

“In what way can I serve you?” 

She hesitated, crimsoned, and hung down her head. 

“ May I consider this interview confidential, sir?” 

“Strictly so.” 

“T wished to see you about a young manin your 
employment— George Merrall.” 

Yes.” 

“T wished to be assured .from your own lips that 
he was doing well—that the world prospers with 
him.” 

“It does—to an unusual degree, I believe.” 

Her eyes sparkled—the shy, dimpling smiles came 
wreathing round her delicate little mouth. 

“Tam so glad—so glad. And yet he has kept it 
from me—perhaps to make the surprise all the plea- 
santer at last.” 

Mr. Tressilian looked keenly at the young girl ; his 
curiosity was aroused. 
~ “May I ask why you are so much interested in 
this young man ?” he questioned. 

“Oh yes,” she answered innocently; “We are 
engaged.” 

“ Engaged !” 

“Yes—these two years; before I came to London 
as an assistant in Mrs. La Roche’s school for young 
ladies. We were brought up together in a country 
village ; and when George gets far enough ahead in 
the world we are to be married. But lately he has 
been—not exactly neglectful, you know; but of 
course, While he his working so hard I cannot expect 
to see so much of him. He is working hard?” 

“Very hard.” 

“ And succeeding? Youaresure he is succeeding ?” 

“ Better than you have any idea of,” answered the 
banker dryly. 

Again the happy light flashed up into her dewy 
eyes. 

we Oh, sir, you have taken all the weight off my 
mind. It was a little doubtful—just a little uncer- 
tain, you know; now I am so happy!” 

She rose to go. Mr. Tressilian rose also. 

“‘ T should like to know where you live,” he said, 
“and, if you do not object, I will call on you and see 
some of the proofs of your engagement to him.” 

The girl looked up wonderingly. 

“He is in my office, you know. I should like to 
learn something of his antecedents. Without his 
knowledge you understand? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir—certainly.” 

She hurriedly wrote down her address on a card: 
“Jessie Willett, No—, street.” Surely there 
could be no disloyalty to George in telling his em- 
ployer all she knew about him, when that “all” was 
every syllable of it good! 

The next day Mr. Truefitt Tressilian called on 
poor little Jessie, and satisfied himself that George 
Merrall was a villain. It was hard to undeceive 
Jessie, but he did so; and together they resolved to 
work out a fitting sequence to his daring game! 

The next evening Mr. Merrall came as usual to sun 
himself in the smiles of his promised bride, and as 
Mr. Tressilian met himgin the hall, he saw the flash 
of a diamond on his finger which Marion had sent 
him asa birthday giftand she was even now smilingly 
expecting his thanks in the drawing-room above. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Merrall,” said the banker, “ but 
before you go up stairs I should like to see you a 
moment in my library. I have not forgotten that it 
is your birthday—my gift awaits you there.” 

George Merrall was profuse in his thanks, but the 
banker, more enigmatical than ever in his manner, 
led the way to bis library in perfect silence. 











The fire on the hearth burned clearly, and the 
chandelier filled the room with brightness, as Mr. 
Truefitt Tressilian threw open the door. 

“ My present is there,” he said, with a slight in- 
clination of the head towards the spot where stood, 
a tall, slight figure, very pale, but with a world of 
resolve in the sparkle of her eyes. 

“Jessie Willett!” 

The perjured lover started back in dismay. 

“ Yes, Jessie Willett,” said Mr. Tressilian, calmly. 
“Do not stare around so blankly, sir. And,” he 
added, checking the torrent of words that rose to 
Merrall’s lips, “ do not trouble yourself to invent any 
more unnecessary lies. I have seen your letters to 
this young lady. I know the circumstances of your 
previous life.” 

Merrall stood trembling and abashed. For once 
the tide of evidence was too strong against him, and 
his assurance failed him utterly. 

“Leave this house!” commanded Tressilian, in 
accents of authority. “All association between us 
two is at an end, and you shall never see my daugh- 
ter’s face again !” 

“Nor mine, George Merrall,” said Jessie Willett, 
in a voice firm and shaken. “You have deceived 
me once. I will not run the risk a second time.” 

Without a word of justification, the detected 
manceuverer crept out of the room, and out of the 
house—and thus set for ever the star of his rising 
fortunes. 

And Marion Tressilian and Jessie Willett, though 
at first they blended their tears together, and fan- 
cied themselves the two most miserable women in 
the world, forgot the “ gay deceiver” after awhile 
and are both married happily. 

“ The diamond ring is gone for it,” remarked the 
banker, shrewdly; “but better the diamond ring 


i 


than my Marion! 





THE WONDERS OF CALIFORNIA. 

WHILE the novelties of climate, the strange and 
wonderful variety of surface and form in nature, the 
combination of the beautiful and the anomalous, the 
fascinating and the repulsive, that California every- 
where presents, arouse every enthusiasm and excite 
every interest, it is to the student of science that she 
seems the most original and proves the most engag- 
ing. He finds here not only revolutions of forms and 
facts, but revolutions in theory, and sees that he 
must begin anew to observe and recreate the science 
of the world’s history. 

There are evidences of glaciers that surpassed 
those of Switzerland ; there are proofs of volcanic 
revolutions that utterly changed the form of the con- 
tinent, and the nature of vegetable, animal, and 
human life upon it; where these mountains now rise 
were once grand rivers; out of their depths have 
been dug the bones of a gigantic race that lived far- 
ther back in the ages than human life was ever 
before known, or perhaps suspected by the most 
audacious theorists ; the State has diluvial deposits 
fifteen hundred feet deep, and granite mountains 
twelve to fifteen thousand feet high, and others of 
lava and slate and metamorphic rock of nearly equal 
height; silent craters are open upon many of her 
highest peaks, where Switzerland has one mountain 
thirteen thousand feet high, California has a hundred ; 
she has a waterfall fifteen times as high as Niagara; 
she has lakes so thin that a sheet of paper will sink 
in their waters; others so voracious that they will 
consume a man, body and boots, within thirty days ; 
she has inexhaustible mines of gold, quicksilver, and 
copper; she has plains and valleys that will grow 
more wheat and vegetables than any other space in 
the whole nation ; in short, her nature is as boundless 
in its fecundity and variety as it is strange and start- 
ling in its forms. 








Sr. Swirum’s Day.—Mr. Plant has recently 
made some calculations as to the trustworthiness of 
the old legend. His investigations do not tend to 
confirm its truth. The weather has been often fine 
subsequent to a rainy day on the 15th of July, and 
on the other hand a long, wet set season bas fre- 
quently succeeded a fine St. Swithin’s-flay. On the 
15th July, 1816, there was no rain in the locality, but 
the weatber that followed was of a miserably cold, 
rainy character, and we had the worst harvest ever 
known. In 1826 it rained on the 15th of July, 
but the remainder of the month was fine and 
intensely hot. Again, in 1836, it was wet on St. 
Swithin’s-day, and the rest of the month and part 
of August were fine. Coming nearer to the present 
time, in 1861, it rained on the 15th of July, and the 
remainder of that month was wet, but was succeeded 
by a dry August and magnificent harvest. In 1862 
it was agaiu wet on St. Swithin’s-day, but the fol- 
lowing six weeks fine. In 1865 it was wet on St. 
Swithin’s-day, and a rainy season followed to the 





end of August. Whereas, in 1866, it was fine on 
the 15th July, succeeded by a very wet period and a 
bad harvest. In 1867 St. Swithin’s-day was wet, 
and the rest of July was rainy, but August was fine, 
and hot. In 1868, on the 15th July, it rained, 
in very many parts of the midland counties, Cheshire, 
an Lancashire, and there was no more rain for 
three weeks. It was the dryest and hottest July 
ever registered, and the harvest the earliest since 
1826. 

DeatTH oF A FRENCH VETERAN.—The death of a 
man who was some sixty-four years ago a notoriety of 
Europe has been recently announced in the foreigu 
journals, Cantillon—such was his name—died at 
Brussels ; he was a sergeant in the Old Guard of the 
First Napoleon, and fought at Waterloo. After the 
execution of the brave Ney and the honoured Labé- 
doyére at Paris, in 1815, Cantillon and others. con 
spired to take away the life of Wellington, and » 
pistol was fired at the duke by the sergeant, whici: 
happily missed its aim. The weapon fortunately was 
directed too high, and gave rise to the following epi- 
gram, a futile attempt at satire, but which doubtless 
the French Peter Pindar thought sublime : 

Mal adjuster est un défaut 

Il le manqua, et voici comme, 

L’imbécile visa trop haut, 

Il l'avoit pris pour un grand homme. 
It was to Cantillon that Napoleon I. bequeathed in 
his will, dated St. Helena, 24th of April, 1821, and 
which was duly proved in Doctor’s Commons, the 
sum of ten thousand francs. The fifth paragraph of 
the fourth codicil\runs as follows :—‘t We bequeath 
ten thousand francs to the non-commissioned officer 
Cantillon, who has undergone a trial upon the charge 
of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Welling- 
ton, and of which he was pronounced innocent. Cantil- 
lon had as much right to assassinate that Oligarchis‘ 
as the latter had to send me to perish upon the rock 
of St. Helena. Wellington, who proposed this out- 
rage, attempted to justify himself by pleading the 
interest of Great Britain; Cantillon, if he had really 
assassinated that lord, would have excused himself 
and have been justified by the same motives, the 
interest of France, to get rid of a general, who more- 
over, had violated the capitulation of Paris, and by that 
had rendered himself responsible for the blood of the 
martyrs, Ney, Labédoyére, and for the crime of hav- 
ing pillaged the Museum, contrary to the text of the 
treaties.” Some allowance must be made for the 
bitter feeling of the captive exile; happily for our 
hero, history has since recorded the events truthfully, 
and the Iron Duke stands in the eyes of the world, 
like Bayard of old, “ sans reproche.” 


FACETI£Z, 








To Mr. Puncn.—Please, sir, what is the height 
of the season ?—Yours truly, Six Feet Two.—Punch. 

Socrat SurcEry.—Dr. Richardson has invented 
a knife that cuts so fast that nobody can feel it- 
After all, however, there is nothing vastly new in 
this surgical invention. People in society cut each 
other every day, and, if they are at all fast, neither 
of them feels it.— Punch. 

Want Praces.—“ Are you wh search of employ- 
ment ?” You have only to apply at one of those 
theatres which advertise “new appointments.”— 
Punch. 

A MeEtTAPHOR MOoDERNISED.—People are accus- 
tomed to say that any discovery whereby their own 
inventions or designs have been annulled has “ taken 
the wind out of their sails.” This saying is appro- 
priate enough for the yachting season; but, with an 
eye to the general state of navigation at this time of 
day, perhaps it would be better to complain that we 
have had the steam taken out of our cylinders.— 
Punch. 

FALL 1n FASHIONABLE Harr.—A Parisian journal 
reports a fall of fifty per cent. in the value of orna- 
mental hair; namely, “‘chignons, nattes, catogants, 
queues, agréments, meches, and false toupets.” It is 
to be hoped that this foretokens literally a fall in 
artificial hair—the catogants (whatever they arc), 
chignons, queues, and all the rest of it. Still, how- 
ever, at present, according to the Paris correspondent 
of the Post, “ gray hair is very expensive.” Silver 
locks are perhaps more precious, because they are 
scarcer, than golden; which everybody knows to be 
as common as carrots. Otherwise, one would thiuk 
that, for a lady at least, a silver crown could exceed 
in value no more than “a pitiful bald crown.” A 
hoary head, even natural, and male, in not always 
attended by the wisdom which the experience it 
signifies ought to have purchased; female and 
factitious, it may be taken to indicate meretricious 
idiocy, except in the case of a sensible old womau 
wearing a suitable wig.— Punch. 

Suir SHare anp bristot Fasnton.—The Sea 
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Birds Preservation Bill is working admirably. Its 
good points may be seen at a glance, but we may be 
sure that no gull will take a bird-sigh view of it.— 
Fun. 

Mr. Lows is too clever. He is too fond of sur- 
prises, invented by his ingenious mind, and let off 
with a loud report when least expected. His Budget 
(with which people are not so well satisfied now the 
first effects of the explosion are over) was an instance 
of this; but the latest development is to be found in 
the policy he adopts touching Epping Forest. The 
temptation of “selling” the deputation by beating 
them with their own weapons. ‘“ What! prevent 
oppression and extortion?—of course he would :”— 
and so he-would not be a party to keeping up the 
old Forest-Rights of the Crown. We fear this line 
of conduct will damage the Ministry to which he 
belongs, if steps are not taken to atone for the 
injustice into which Mr. Lowe’s cleverness has 
betrayed him. The people see more and more every 
day the stern necessity for clinging to the open 
spaces round London—the only breathing spaces 
for the toilers. They will not appreciate Mr. Lowe's 
smartness, and will insist on Government taking 
steps to convert the Forest-Rights of the Crown 
into the Free-air Rights of the people.—Fun. 

WueEn Lord Carteret praised the Lrish “air” as ex- 
ceedingly pure, Dean Swift exclaimed, ‘‘ My Lord, 
don’t let your English friends hear you! If they 
think we enjoy it they will be sure to tax it.” 

THERE is a farmer in Bourbon county who has an 
acre of children. His name is Rood, and he has four 
childen—two boysand two girls. Four roods always 
make an acre. 

“Drpn’r you guarantee, sir, that the horse wouldn’t 
shy before the fire of an enemy?” “No more he 
won't. Tisn’t till after the fire that he shies.” 

An old lady, meeting a Cambridge man recently, 
asked him how her nephew behaved himself. “ Truly 
madam,” said he, “he’s a brave fellow, and sticks 
close to Catherine Hall” (the name of a college). I 
vow,” said she, “I feared as much; he was always 
hankering after the girls from a boy.” 

ELEcTRIFIED.—Not long since an elderly lady en- 
tered a railway carriage, and disturbed the passen- 
gers a good deal with complaints about a “most 
dreadful rheumatiz ” that she was troubled with, A 
gentleman present, who had been a severe sufferer 
with the complaint, said to her, “ Did you ever try 
electricity, madam? I tried it, and in the course of 
a short time it curedme.” “ Electricity!” exclaimed 
the old lady ; “ yes, I’ve tried it to my satisfaction. / 
was struck by lightning about a year ago, but it didn’t 
do me a single mossel 0’ good.” 

A BROAD DEFINITION. 

Tailor (tired out): ‘“ You have tried on long coats 
and short coats, light and dark ones, so now please 
say what you really want.” 

Fidgetty Customer: “I tell you, sir, I want a coat 
exactly similar to one I saw somewhere in Regent- 
street.” — Will o’ the Wisp. 

A POSER. 

Aunt: “ Why, I told you the other day who dis- 
covered the potato.” 

Inquiring Mind: “Oh, yes! I know that, but I 
want to know who discovered new potatoes ?” 

Mr. CARDWELL.—To reorganise the War Office by 
getting rid of 30 per cent. of the clerks, 60 per cent. 
ro ; he staff and circumlocution generally.—Toma- 
Lawk. 

TOO FAR OFF. 

A dry old crust of a fellow, who was unhappy 
with his preacher because the “ dry vine” as Carlyle 
would call him, could not penetrate the thick liga- 
ment that covered the crusty man’s soul, signified 
to the minister his desire to have a pew nearer the 
pulpit. 

“Can’t you hear?” asked the good man. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Can't you see?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then why do you change?” 

* Because,” said the obdurate one, “I am so far off 
that when your words get to me they are as flat as 
dish water.” 

Sometuine Lixe a Doc.—The Valparaiso Mail 
has the following from the purveyor of anecdotes :— 
“Thad a dog, sir, that I think beat all the dogs I 
ever heard of. I trained that dog to sit up at meals, 


asked the postmaster why he would not give the dog 
my Times. ‘ Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘they didn’t 
send the Times to-day, and I offered the dog the 
Daily News and Standard, but he wouldn't take 
either!’ I think you will allow that showed remark- 
able intelligence in that dog.” 

TO INDIA ON FOOT. 

According to a Russian newspaper, the English 
Consul in Odessa recently received a visit from one 
of his countrymen, who asked the shortest way to 
India. The consul advised his visitor to commence | 
the journey by crossing the Black Sea. He answered 
that he wished to go by land. 

“ Then,” said the consul, “ go with the mail.” 

“ Not at all,” the Englishman answered, “I must 
make the whole journey on foot.” | 

The consul offered no resistance, but gave the | 
man all necessary information, and he then set out 
on his long and difficult journey. A few days after- 
wards a second Englishman called upon the consul. 

“Have you seen a traveller,” asked this new 
visitor, “‘ clad something like me, on his way to India 
on foot ?” 

The consul answered in the affirmative, adding 
that the man must be out of his senses to undertake 
such a journey. 

“Oh, not in the least,” was the answer; “he 
wagered he would go from Calais to India on foot. I 
am following him inthe same way in order to see 
that he fulfils all the conditions upon which we 
agreed.” 
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LEARN A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 

Litre rills make wider streamlets, 

Streamlets swell the river's flow ; 
Rivers join the ocean billows, 

Onward, onward as they go! 
Life is made of smallest fragments, 

Shade and sunshine, work and play ; 
So may we, with greatest profit, 

Learn a little every day ! 


Tiny seed make boundless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers, 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours. 

Let us hasten, then, and catch them, 
As they pass us on our way ; 

And with honest, true endeavour, 
Learn a little every day! 


Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull.a verse from every page ; 
Here a line, and there a sentence, 
’Gainst the lonely time of age. 
At our work, or by the wayside, 
While the sunshine’s making hay ; 
Thus we may, by help of heaven, 
Learn a little every day! M. A. K. 








STATISTICS. 








Tue total amount of guaranteed interest paid by 
the Indian Government to the Indian railway com- 
| panies to the close of 1868 was 25,751,073/. Of this 

sum, however, 13,658,753/. was repaid out of the net 
earnings of the various lines. The payments made 
| for guaranteed interest to each company to Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1868, were as follows: East Indian, 
11,307,0982.; Great Indian Peninsula, 5,798,2972.; 
Madras, 3,427,146/.; Scinde, 832,886/.; Punjaub, 
717,202/.; Delhi, 482,232/.; Indus Steam Flotilla, 
151,5602.; Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
2,009,8842.; Eastern Bengal, 658,152/; Great South- 
ern of India, 328,577/.; and Oude and Rohilcund 
308997. 





GEMS. 





My friend is good unto me, my foe is better; the 
first tells me what I can do, the second what I 
should. 

Books must follow sciences, nut sciences books. 

30LDNESS is ever blind, for it seeth not dangers 
and inconveniences ; therefore, it is ill in counsel, 
good in execution, so that the right use of told per- 
sons is that they never command in chief, but be se- 
conds and under the direction of others. 

‘ A WISE man will make more opportunities than he 
nds. 





drink wine, use a knife and fork, and tell the hour 
by the clock. Among other things, I tanght him to 
g0 to the post-office three miles off, and bring me 
my paper and letters every morning; and leave the | 
different ones at the doors of the different: owners, | 
and I never knew him make a mistake in the direc- 
tions, not even when we had visitors at the house 
— —- he never could have seen before. ne 
cay, sir, he brought the letters but no rs; I sent 
him back, but he returned again ad ar papers. 
After breakfast I rode over to the post-office, and 








| acquaints them with shifts, makes them sort with 


READING furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. 

Tue illiberality of parents in allowance towards 
their children is a harmful error ; it makes them base, 


mean company, and makes them surfeit more when 
they come to plenty. Therefore, it is best when men 
keep their authority towards their children but not 
their purse. 





7)."8 incentive te ambition is the love of power; 





the spur to avarice is either the fear of poverty or a 
strong desire of self-indulgence. 

TRUE worth does not exult in the faults and de- 
ficiencies of others, as true refinement turns away 
from grossness and deformity, instead of being 
tempted to indulge in an unmanly triumph over it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





In 1868, 1,465 lives were lost and 964 vessels lost 
or damaged at sea. 

ALL men now joining the Royal Marines are to 
take a course of instruction in the art of swimming. 

THe Government of India has sanctioned a grant 
of 3,000 rupees for the relief of the starving poor in 
Nagode and Schawul. 

AT the meeting of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, a dividend at 3 per cent. per annum was de- 
clared for the six months ending June last. 

GREAT preparations are being made in Ceylon for 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit in March next. On dit 
that the colony will spend 500/. a day on his Royal 
Highness. 

Tue removal of the National Portrait Gallery from 
Great George Street to South Kensington, where the 
National Portrait Exhibitions were given, will take 
place about the end of this year. 

TuE Viceroy of Egypt is expected in Constanti- 
nople about the middle of next month, and the Sul- 
tan is preparing to receive him with brilliant hospi- 
tality. The reconciliation between the Sovereign 
and his powerful vassal is therefore an established 
fact. The arrival of the Khedive will be preceded 
by the explanatory letter in reply to the Vizier’s. 
note, and that letter, the purport of which has al- 
ready been communicated to the Porte and the 
embassies, is in every respect what was desired at 
Constantinople. For the moment, therefore, there is 
no longer an Egyptian question. 

NOVEL method of enforcing payment from » 
one-legged debtor was lately exemplified in Paris. 
A crowd gathered in the vicinity of the Odeon 
round a girl with a wooden leg, whom a gentleman 
at an adjoining window was apostrophising with 
loud cries and gesticulations. It turned out the 
girl was a washerwoman who had gone to the 
gentleman to ask payment for her bill, and finding 
that the money was not forthcoming, she had seized 
her customer’s wooden leg, which was lying in a 
corner, and had walked off, declaring that she would 
not return it till she was paid. 

THE GOVERNMENT DIVIDENDS.—The directors of 
the Bank of England have already made the requisite 
arrangements for enabling the holders of Govern- 
ment funds to exercise the option of having their 
dividends transmitted to them by post. The arrange- 
ment will take effect in time for the dividends due 
in October, and although the 1st of September is the 
latest day on which applications should be sent in, 
the time on the present occasion will, it is under- 
stood, be extended to the 15th. Persons availing 
themselves of the new system must be resident in 
Great Britain or Ireland; in cases where stock 
stands in more than one name the warrant must be 
sent to one of the number with the authority of the 
others ; the warrant will be in the form of a cheque, 
requiring the endorsement of the stockholder and it 
will be sent through the post at his risk, but with 
the protection of being crossed for payment only 
through a banker. Persons taking dividends under 
power of attorney will not have the opportunity of 
receiving them by post, but must attend at the bank 
as heretofore, some technical difficulties existing in 
this case which, perhaps, may be ultimately removed. 

Tue DEAN AND THE DustMAN.— Mr. Lake, the 
dean nominate of Durham, paid a short visit to 
Durham the other day. Shortly after eight o’clock 
in the morning (a local paper reports), Mr. Lake 
made his way to the northern door of the cathedral. 
The door was locked; but hearing the sound of 
voices inside, the new dean gave the barrier sundry 
vigorous knocks. These were heard by a man 
who was assisting to sweep the building, and 
imagining that it was an ordinary stranger seeking 
admission, the Cathedral officer, in terms more 
pointed than polite, intimated that no one could be 
admitted till a quarter past nine. The knocking 
continued, so did the sweeping; but so annoyingly 
persistent did the “tap-tap” become, that the 
official determined on unfastening the door to remon- 
strate with the offender. The door was opened, 
and a good-looking gentleman, of clerical cut, 
essayed to enter. “Too soon, sir, too soon; can’t 
come in before a quarter past nine—against rules, 
you know, sir,—sweeping out the place.” “ But I’m 
going to be your new dean,” mildly remarked the 
gentlemen addressed ; “ surely I may come in.” The 
official stood aghast, touched his forehead, bowed 
and scraped, and apologised most obsequiously, and 
showed no little anxiety to dance attendance on his 
new master, who smiled and passed on. 
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Rep Hanps,.are often a necessary concomitant of the 
occupation of their owner. It would be a good plan to 
wear gloves perpetually ; however, we append a prescrip- 
tion for whitening the hands: Take some Windsur soap 
and scrape it to a powder, then remake the powder into 
a cake by the admixture of Eau-de-Cologne and lemon 
juice. When hard use it to wash the hands in question. 


W. R. E. (Wandsworth).—You have evidently taken 
some pains with thelines. Their rhythmis good enongh 
end stately. But their sentiment is too inconsequent. 


G. W: (Chatham).—The lines have a pretty pathos 
about them, and are promising. But you must try again. 
‘rhe last stanza of “Bing me to Sleep” .is very faulty, 
aud far inferior to those which precede it. 


J. H. (Gravesend).—You can’ purchase a very good 
bicycle ¥elocipede for five or six guineas. The tricycles, 
are less expensive. Apply to some respectable iron- 
monger in your neighbourhood ; he will be able to show 
yon a catalogue, and procure the vehicle for you. Hand- 
writing capital. 

CLavp Barson.—There is certainly nothing disgrace- 
ful in keeping boarders if you cannot afford’to keep the 
whole of the house to yourself. If you detest.the idea 
so much why don’t you take a smaller house, or go into 
apartments ? Your wife would find it very fatiguing and 
harrassing work to keep a young girls’ school. As you 
ay she is an accom “lished. player on the pianoforte, it 
would not be a bad idea.to remove from your present ad- 
dvess into some genteel suburb, and allow your wife to 
give music lessons, either at a reasonable walking dis- 
tance or in your own home. 





CALEDONIAN.—The Gowrie conspiracy was this. A 
young Scotch nébleman, John, Earl of Gowrie in 1600, 
reckoning on the support of the burghs and the kirk, 
conspired to dethrone James VI. and the Government. 
For this purpose he decoyed the king into Gowrie House, 
in Perth, on Aug. 6, 1600, The plot was frustrated, and 
the earl and his brother, Alexander Ruthven, were slain 
ou the spot. At the time many persons believed that the 
young menu were the victims rather than the authors of 
the plot. Their father, William, was treacherously exe- 
euted in 1584 for his share in the raid of Ruthven, in 
1582; and he and his father, Patrick, were among the 
ussassinsof Rizzio in 1566. 


Onty One.—You would be the heiress in case of intes- 
tacy, supposing you have correctly stated the facts. But 
remember, only in case of the intestacy of both. The 
husband will, in all probability, leave the money to his 
wife, and then shé can do with itwhat she pleases. If the 
husband dies intestate, leaving his widow surviving, she 
will be entitled to one-third of his property, and you, as 
the only child of their only child, will take the remaining 
two-thirds. Again, if there be any land amongst your 
vrvandfather’s property, something will depend upon his 
title to the land. 


W. Jury.—To restore hair, the application of onions 
to the bald part has often proved serviceable. Rub them 
n frequently. They have stimulating powers, and are 
y to restore the tone of the skin and produce the 
ired effect. Of course, there is no infallible remedy, 
he recipe we give you is at least harmless. 






\.—You sliould not force your voice. According 
our statement your compass is that of a “‘con- 
ralto.” Doubtless you could increase your compass by 
practice, remembering that the upper notes should come 
irom the head not from the chest. We subjoin the names 
4 harming ballads: ‘‘ Far down a Valley 
by H. R. Allen; ‘Ever near Thee,” by K. F, 








Atpua Brta.—l. You would require to pass two exa- 
minations, the preliminary and the competitive. The 
subjects in the:preliminary are handwriting, ortho- 
wraphy, arithmetic, English composition, with a little 
Latm and bookkeeping. In the competitive examina- 
tion, for second-class assistants of Excise, the subjects 
ure writing from dictation and arithmetic, including 
vulgar and decimal fractions. - 2. The patronage is in 
the Lords of the Treasury. You would require a nomi- 
uation from some influential person in the Treasury. 
From nineteen to twenty-five is the age. 3. Your hand- 
writing is good enough. You must cultivate rapidity 
without sacrificing legibility. 4. First get your nomi- 
nation. In applying for it specify the office you desire, 
then proceed to the commissioner’s office in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, when you will obtain the necessary 
information. Examinations take place frequently, 
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SuFFERER FROM InDIGESTION.—Although it is of conse- 
quence to the debilitated to go early to bed, there are few 
things more hurtful to them than remaining in it too 
long. Getting up an hour or two earlier often gives a 
degree of vigour which nothing else can procure. For 
those who are not much debilitated and sleep well, the 
best rule is to get out of bed soon after waking in the 
morning. This, at first, may appear tooearly, for the de- 
bilitated require more sleep than the healthy ; but rising 
early will gradually prolong sleep on thesucceeding night 
till the quantity the patient enjoys is equal to his demand 
for it. Lying late.is not only hurtful, by the relaxation 
it occasions, but also by occupying that portion of the 
day at which exercise is most beneficial. 


Sister A.—Convents were first founded, according to 
some authorities, 270. The first in England was erected 
at Folkestone, by Eodbald, in 630. The first in Scotland 
was at Coldingham, where Ethelreda took the veil, in 
670. They were founded earlier than this last date in 
ireland. They were suppressed in England in various 
reigns, particularly in that of Henry VIII., and few ex- 
isted in Great Britain till lately. A very great number 
have been suppressed in Europe in the present century. 
The Emperor of Russia abolished 187 convents of monks 
by an ukase, dated July 31, 1832. . The King of Prussia 
‘ollowed his example, and secularised all the convents in 
the duchy of Posen. Don Pedro put down 300 convents 
in Portugal, in 183+; and Spain has abolished 1,800 con- 
vents. Many were abolislied in Itily and Sicily in 1960 
and 1861, and in Russia in Nov. 1864. 


I Rematn.—You should leave off thinking by day of 
what you dream at night. It is likely to produce a habit 
of reverie which will do your character considerable in- 
jury. Throw your energies into your business, do your 
work thoroughly. That being ended, frequent a gymna- 
sium, or adopt some manly sport in order to give tone 
and strength to your body. With what leisure you have 
jets cultivate your mind and endeavour to elevate its 

ne. 


UnrortunaTE.—The distinctive peculiarity of, the 
Foundling Hospital consists in the fact that it does not 
consider the birth of an illégitimate child as of itself any 
stain upon the character of the mother. Therefore, if 
you can give references as to respectability and show 
that the father has deserted you, and that you are un- 
able to maintain the child, there is a chance of its being 
admitted into the institution. It is requisite that you 
should personally attend at the offices at the specified 
hours, that your statements should be submitted to strin- 
gent examination, and that you be able to produce proofs 
of possessing a good character. 


THE LIGHT AT HOME. 


The light at home, how bright it beams, 
When evening shades around us fall, 
And frém the lattice far it gleams 
To love and rest and comfort all ! 


When wearied with the toils of day, 

And strife for glory, g6ld, or fame, ° 
How sweet to seek eo way, ° 

Where loving lips wilt lisp our name ! 
When through the dark and stormy night 

‘The wayward wanderer homeward hies, 
How cheering is the twinkling light 
Which through the forest glodnr he spies! 
The light at home, how still and sweet 

__ It peeps from yonder cottage door, 

The weary labourer to greet : 

When the rough toils of day are o’er ! 


Sad is the soul that does not know 
The blessings that its beams impart ; 
The cheerful hopes and-joys that flow, 
Aud lighten up the heaviest heart. Ww. C: 


A. V. P.—Try the Soho Bazaar, in Soho Square. A 
ersonal applicatién will be best.~ There used to bea 
vondon Benevolent Repository. Perhmps at the Soho 
Bazaar they could tell you something about it. 


Banker’s Crerk.—We cannot trace the Rothschild 
family farther back than this :' Meyer Aischel or Anselm 
was born at. 148, Juden Gasse (Jew Lane), Frankfort, in 
1743. In 1772 he began business asa money-lender and 
dealer in old coins, in the same house, over. which he 
placed the sign of the Red Shield (in German, Roth 
Schild). Having had dealings with the Landerave of 
Hesse, that prince entrusted him with his treasure, said 
to have been 250,0001., in 1806, when the French held his 
country. With this sum as capital Anselm traded and 
made a large fortune, restoring the 250,0001. to the land- 
grave in 1815. At his death his sons continued the busi- 
ness as partners. His gon Nathan began at Manchester 
in 1793, removed to London in 1503, and died immensely 
rich in 1836. ‘ 


Porticat.—1. We cannot do better than follow the ex- 
aniple of Horace and advise you to lock up your lueubra- 
tions in your desk for a few years. At the expiration of 
that time be yourself the judge of their merits, and if 
you should still view your early productions with a fa- 
vourable eye, consult some experienced and judicious 
friend as to their merit: But while we tender this advice, 
we do not wish to dissuade you from persevering. Work 
on, try again and again. The desire for fumie is very laud- 
able, but the desire of itself is vain and empty, unless it 
be accompanied by earnest and perpetual endeavour. 2. 
Your handwriting is good; we consider it cramped, but 
that is only a matter of taste. 


GrorGE AusTEN.—An agreement by a person under age 
isinvalid. That disposes of the brother at home. The 
brother who ran away has left you.to your legal remiedy. 
That should have been provided for in the agreement. 
What does it say? It appears to us that al! you have to 
do is to act upon the sister’s willingness to give you pos- 
session. Re-enter the premises, pocket your loss, and so 
make the best of a bad bargain. 


A Constant Reaper.—You can obtain the paper to 
which you refer from any newsvendor’s by order. You 





should correspond under a more definite siguature, 


Biacx Frac.—The slave trade between Congo and 
Angola was begun by the Portuguese in 1481, The com- 
merce in men has brutalised a tract fifteen de $ On 
each side of the equator, and forty degrees wide, or of 
4,000,000 of square miles ; and men and women have been 
bred for sale to the Christian nations during the last 250 
years, and ‘wars ied on to make prisoners for the 
Christian market. The Abbe Raynal computed (1777) 
that, at the time of his writing, 9,000,000 of slaves had 
been consumed by the Europeans, The slave trade is 
now approaching extinction in all countries. 

Youne Moruer.—l. We must refrain from giving an 
opinion on the subject: 2. Inoculation was introduce: 
into England in 1722, and ination an d by Dr. 
Jenner in 1798. 

Lurrwe.i.—Lay the case before the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Vernon CuTHBert.—We need hardly say that we do 
not approve of duelling—so far we agree with you; but 
when you express your conviction that “boxing, or the 
use ‘of the gloves” ought to be taught in the public 
schools, we entirely disagree with A aoe It is a great 
mistake to suppose for one moment that in this advanced 
state of civilisation it is necessary for every man to have 
suilicient knowledge of a base art in order that on the 
slightest provocation he will be competent to inflict 
dovoes personal injury on his neighbour. A wise legis- 
tion has rs Gece every remedy for grievances, the na- 
ture of which you indicate. e tenching of the ring 
tends to make men cowards, gives a stimulus to their 
brutal passions, and in too many i ces forces quar- 
rels which need never take place; just os when two nz- 
tions confront each other armed to the teeth it requires 
very little to make a casus belli. 

Berore tHE Mast.—The Sailors’ Home, in Wells 
Street, London Docks, was established by Mr. Geo 
Green in 1835. In one year it admitted 5,444 ‘ 
who, besides a home, had evening instruction, the use of 
a rr bank, &c. The establishment: is self-support- 
ing, aided by subscriptions. . Similar institutions in 
various quarters of seaport towns and cities have since 
been established. -There are, of course, us ones 
which you would do well to avoid. You can easily judge 
by the character and appearance of the persons in 
charge. 

Lavncetot.—Shawls are of oriental origin. The manu- 
facture was introduced by Barrow aud Watson in 1784, 
se prertch It began at Paisley and, Edinburgh, about 

Jutia.—If you have any respect for yourself you will 
refrain from calling upon himt. Every man owes a cer- 
tain duty and respect to his parents, but when he makes 
this a pretext for breaking such a solemn en; ment, 
asa promise to marry after deceiving, you so long, the 
only resource you can have is the law, which will give 
you ample reparation. He has behaved very cruelly. Do 
not communicate in any way except through your soli- 
citor. Your brother is too fiery, and it would be foolish 
for him to interfere. « . 

Maeeie.—The power of a guardian of a child is the 
same as that of a parent. It was, therefore, quite within 
the power of your uncle as guardian to withhold his con- 
sent from your marriage ; although, had your marriage 
taken place without consent, it would not have been void. 
The young gentleman in question does not appear to have 
been a very ardent lover, but without doubt he has acted 
with due di tion. We advise you to forget him and to 
feel “it’s better as itis.” You must believe that your 
uncle has acted from the best motives. Possibly the 
will under which you will take your fortune, and of which 
your guardian is the executor, may contain some direc- 
tions or restrictions in reference to your marriage. You 
are doubtléss aware that the power of'a guardian ceases 
when the ward attains the age of twenty-one years. 


Wii11aM.—The declaration you refer to may possibly 
be evidence in, an action for breach of promise to marry, 
but it does ‘not constitute a marriage. In England the 
contract to, marry Qt be effected by mere consent, 
however clearly expressed. There must be some previous 
notice or. proclamation: of banns or licence. Either a 
clergyman of the Established Church or the registrar of 
the district must be present at the ceremony or mutual 
declaration. There must also’ be witnesses, and the mar- 
ringe must take place‘in an authorised place and at au- 
thorised hours. 

OswaLp P.—The law gives you’ no power over the per- 
son of your wifes If she has gone, to America with her 
mother we should advise you to let the matter rest and 
turn your attention to your business. But if you Tmst 
be doing something you had better announce that you 
will not be responsible for her debts. It appears that 
you have no evideuce upon which to proceed fora divorce. 
You can apply for a judicial separation or for a restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights ; if you are anxious to take either 
of these steps cousult a respectable solicitor. 

Mavupe (Mayfair).—The colour of the lock of hair you 
have sent us is dark brown. It appears to be in excellent 
condition. We can discern no trace of grayness in.it what- 
ever. Youare very young to require any such acids or 
cosmetics us those to which you refer. Our advice is, 
throw them all away, promote your general health, and 
at all evénts, ‘for the present, leave the colour of your 
hair to kind Dame Nature. 
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